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PREFACE. 



Placed in an amphitheatre of boundless ex- 
tent, and surrounded by an immense variety of 
objects, young persons are naturally inquisitive 
and delighted with every new accession of know- 
ledge; and as truth is no longer deemed incom- 
patible with amusement, the most pleasing mode 
of conveying the former seems to be to blend it 
with the latter. 

The Publisher cannot allow a Fourth Edition 
of this little Work to appear before the public 
without noticing, that the enterpiizing individual 
who gave his permission for its publication is liow 
no more. It was hoped that some accounts, 
through his means, might have been obtained of 
places hitherto imperfectly described by others; 
but the decree of Providence has prevented the 
accomplishment of so desirable an object. The 
following short account of his latter days will not 
be coBsidemlan improper appendage to thiswork:- 

^' Died at Gtito, near Benin, in Africa, on the 
third of December, 1823, Ma. 6. Belzoni, so well 
known for his Egyptian tombs. He was so far 
on his way into the interior, endeavouring to reach 
Houssa, when a dysentery put an end to his valu- 
able life. He was buried at Gato the day after 
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his decease, and a board, with the following in- 
scription, was placed over his grave : — 

' Here lie the remains of 

G. Belzoni, 

Who was attacked with Dysentery at Benin, 

(on his way to Houssa and Timbuctoo,) 

On the 26th of November, and died at 

this Place, 
December 3rd, 1823.' 

" Mr. Belzoni had been landed by Captain Fil- 
more, R. N. at Benin. Captain Filmore exerted 
himself arduously in assisting the intrepid traveU 
ler^ and discharged a man from his vessel, who 
was a native of Houssa, that he might accompany 
Mr. B. on his route. The following extract of a 
letter contmns most of the late particulars respect- 
ing this enterprizing and scientific individual : — 

" * Gn the night of the 24th of November, 
Mr. belzoni left us, with Mr. Houtson, for GaAo. 
On parting with us he seemc^d a little agitated, 
particularly when the crew (of the brig which 
brought him — to each of whom he had made a 
present) gave him three loud cheers on leaving 
the vessel : " Gckl bless you, my fine fellows ! 
and send you a happy sight of your country and 
friends,'* was his sinswer. On the 3rd of Decem- 
ber I received a letter from Mr. Houtson, re- 
questing me to come to Benin, as Mr. B. was 
lying dangerously ill ; and, in case of death, wish- 
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mg a second person to be present. I was pre- 
vented going, not only by business but by a severe 
fever which had then hold of me. On the 6th I 
had a second letter firom Mr. H. with the par* 
ticulars of Mr. B.'^s end ; and xme from himself, 
' almost illegible, dated December 2, requesting me 
to assist in the disposal of his effects, and to remit 
the proceeds home to his agents, Messrs. Briggs, 
Brothers, Sc Co., America-Square, London, to- 
gether with a beautiful amethyst ring, which he 
seemed particularly desirous should be delivered 
to his wife, with the assurance that he died in 
the fullest affection for her, as he found himself 
too weak to write his last wishes and adieus. 

** * At the time of Mr. Belzoni^s death, Mr. 
Houtson had every thing arranged with the King 
of Benin for his departure, and, had his health 
continued, there is no doubt he would have sue* 
ceeded. Mr. Belzoni passed at IBenin as an in- 
habitant, or rather native, of the anterior, who had 
come to England when a youth, and was now 
trying to return to his country. The kings and 
emigrands (or nobles) gave credit to this, Mr. 
Belzoni being in a Moorish dress, with his beard 
nearly a foot in length. There was, however, 
some little jealousy amongst them, which was 
removed by a present or two well applied; and 
the King of Benin^s messenger was to accompany 
Mr. Belzoni with the king^s cane, and as many 
men as were con^dered necessary for a guard and 
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baggage-carriers. The king^s name is respected 
as far as Houssa, and he has a mess^iger, or am- 
bassador, stationary there. On Mr. Belzoni*& 
arrival at Houssa He was to leave his guard 
th^e, and proceed to Timbuctoo, the King not 
guaranteeing his safety farther than Houssa, and 
Timbuctoo not being known at Benin. On his 
return to Houssa he would make the necessary 
preparations for going down the Nig^, and des- 
patch his messengers and guard bade with letters 
to his agents and to Mr. John Houtson: the 
messenger to be rewarded according to the ac'* 
count the letters gave of his behaviour, and the 
Sang to receive a valuable stated present. This 
was the plan, and I think it would have proved 
fortunate had Mr. B. lived* 

^^ ^ Mr. Belzoni was a native of Padua, and 
had known England many years. He first visited 
Egypt with a view of erecting hydraulic engines 
for the Pacha, to assist in irrigating the Country. 
In stature he was above six feet and a half, and 
possessed of great bodily strength. His manners 
and deportment were marked by great suavity and 
mildness, and he had a genuine love for science in 
all its branches. He was brave, ardent, and per- 
severing in pursuit of his objects; and his 
decease, at the moment of a strong hope of success^ 
must be deeply felt by all who estimate the true 
interests of science and the light of discovery at 
their due value."* 
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CHAP. I. 

A HS last — ^the very last pyramid! dear Laura,'* 
exclaimed the little Bernard, as he climbed upon 
his sister's chair, and surveyed a sketdi that ahe 
WAS copying, from one in a large folio volume. 

^ And now, when you hav« shaded the side of 
that pyrainid, will you draw the wheel of my cart ? 
I sm quite, quite tired of your tombs, and your 
piUars, and your ruins, and your monuments, fall- 
ing this way and that way : — I would much rather 
know how to draw the spokes of the wheels of my 
fittk cart : — ^it is impossible for me to finish my 
picture ; — ^you see I have made my waggon turning 
down a shady lane, — ^it is evening — ^the lamps are 
Ht^n the posts — the moon is peeping behind the 
trees, and the smoke is rising from the chimneys 
of my carter's eottage— but my poor <»rt has no 
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wheels because I cannot draw spokes — and now, ift 
that tiresome pyramid done, dear Laura ?^' 

^^ If you knew all that renders those pyramids 
so interesting to Laura, my love,^ said Bernard's 
mother, ^* you would not be in such great haste 
to see them finished ; indeed I believe you would 
willingly ^ve up the pleasure of seeing yoiu* own 
little picture completed, to watch your sister draw 
her^s.^ 

" Indeed, mamma !*" exclaimed the lively boy, 
— " where are they, and why do you think that 
the account of them will amuse me so much ?^ 

" My story is a long one,^' replied his mother, 
" so I Mrill not be^n it till after tea, and then we 
can go on without interruption.^ 

" Oh, mother ! that will be delightful ! quite 
delightful ! for we can have a settled evening; and 
as to my cart, Laura may put in the spokes to- 
morrow — the wheels will not signify for one night, 
will they, mamma ?^ exclaimed Bernard; and, 
without waiting for an answer, he jumped up, 
fetched his Uttle straw hat from its hook in the 
hall, and ran across the lawn, to tell Owen and 
Emily, who were busily engaged training a white 
clematis round one of the pillars of the alcove. 
They quickly returned together. Tea was dis* 
patched, and the cheerful group repaired to the 
library. The maps were laid open on the library 
table. Laura seated herself between her two bro- 
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Uiers, and Emily, whose blue eyes sparkled with 
joy, placed herself by the side of her mother. 

^' And now, why did you think that Laura'^s 
lecture would please me so much, mamma P^' said 
Bernard ; " where are those p3rramids ?" 

^^ Think for a moment, my dear. Do you not 
know the name of the country so renowned for 
these famous mementos of ancient art ? — ^you have 
often been told.^ 

Bernard paused — " In Egjrpt, mamma, — in 
^^ Egypt, an ancient kingdom of Africa.^ 

*^ Can you give me any account of Egypt — do 
you know any thing respecting that country ?^' 

Bernard paused again, but Emily looked up 
wishfully and said, 

** May I tell you what I know, mamma ?^ Her 
mother noddeid assent. 

" Egypt," said Emily, " consists of a narrow vale 
on ^th ffldes of the Nile, bounded by ridges of 
mountains or hills. Nubia is on the south ; on the 
west it joins the great sandy deserts ; on the Horth 
it ia washed by the Mediterranean ; and on the 
09»% by the Red Sea, except where it is joined to 
A^ by the narrow neck of land called the Isthmus 
of Suez."* 

" I recollect more about Egypt, now that Emily 
mentions the Nile,'' exclaimed her little brother; 
^* I have often heard of the rushes that grew on 
the banks of that river — ^the people used to make 
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their paper of them, and wnte all tbdir books upon 
it— all that th^y wrote; they placed the thin leaves 
of the stem one over the other, tiien flattened 
them, and platted them as Fanny plati her little^ 
paper mats; sd that one leaf lay on'6 way and 
another another way, and then they were stuck to- 
geiher with the muddy water of the Nile, and the 
leaves were dried and {n*e8sed with heavy weights*«- 
and rubbed and pressed again a great many timefl.^ 

^^ And,^ »dd Owen, ^* papa has often told us 
that in Egjrpt diere is very little rain, and that the 
Nile at certain periods overflows its banks, and 
carries with its waters a rich mud, which rendem 
the soil fruitful, without that labour iF9iiich the 
fanners in England are obliged to beiEftoir, h&f&tt 
the fields are fit to receive the grain, tn Bgypt, 
they have only to put the seeds into the gt^ttnd/^ 

'^ But if the Nile should not overflow, just when 
they expected it,** said Bernard, " what vr6vM 
they do tJien ?'' 

^' This sometimes happens,^ sdd Laura; *^ hM 
you will hear by and bye of the means which have 
been taken to prevent the famine which is g^ne^ 
rally occasioned by such a calamity, and of the 
mode which is used to supply the deficiency, if 
the river do not afford its usual assistance.^ 

" Well, mamma,^ said Owen^ ** now that we 
know where Egypt is— now for the pyramids 4— 
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whereabouts m^ they, and for what purpose were 
they erected ?^ 

" Not so fasti my love. Let us proceed grar 
dually. I have not yet told you that Egypt is 
divided into Uj^r, Middle, and Lower; and that 
it is a country renowned in history, haying been 
once the seat, if not the parent, of the sciences. It 
is not only remarkable for those surprising monu- 
ments of antiquity, the famious pyramids, which 
baffle the researches of the deepest antiquary to fix 
upon their origin^ but also for ma,ny other "glori- 
ous structures,^ astonishing remains of ancient tem- 
ples, pompous palaces, obelisk^ columns, statues, 
and paintings. Thus is Egypt rendered so inte>> 
resting; and it is at the present time peculim-ly 
so to us, because a gentleman has lately, with in- 
defatigable zeal, made many researches in that 
country, and his curious discoveries among the py- 
ramids and temples have excited the public attention 
in no small degree. He has spent many years in 
this arduous emplo3anent, and is now amply com- 
pensated in knowing that they have not been spent 



in vain.'* 



(( 



Oh, mamma !^ exclaimed Emily, " tell me the 
name of this gentleman : why did he go there ? 
Was he fond of antiquities ? How did he manage 
to enter the pyramids ? and what did he find in 
them ?" 
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<< I cannot ^ve a rq>lj to ao many questions in 
a breath, my little ^1 ; however, I will answelr 
one <jI them ; the name of the gentlenlan I men- 
tioned is Belsoni.* 

" A nalave of England, mamma ?* 

"No: a natire of Padua.** 

" Padua, an ancient, large, and celebrated dty 
of Italy ,^ said Laura, as she pointed to the map. 

" Is it aH true that you are going to tell us, 
mother ?" said Owen. 

" Perfectly true. The account I purpose pving 
you of Egypt and Nubia is taken ftom Bekoni^s 
own Travels, recently published ; you may there- 
fore rely on its correctness. 

" Unfortunate circumstances falling out in his 
native country, compelled Belzont to leave it, aiid 
about twenty years ago he came to England. Bfere 
he married, and contrived to live on his own in- 
dustry, and the knowledge he had acquired in va- 
rious branches whilst at Rome, in which city he 
had spent many of his juvenile hoars. He now 
turned his thoughts to hydrates, a science to 
which he had before paid attention, and which in thie 
end was the principal cause ot his going to Egjrpt.^ 

" I must interrupt you, dear mamma," said 
Bernard : " will you teH me what is meant by Ay- 
draatksj ilind why Belsoini should go into Egypt 
on that account ?^ 






The science wUch has for its object the mcH 
tioii df fluids is called hydraulicsy and its priacipii 
object is to furnish us with the means of ecMiidueting 
water from otle situation to another by canals or 
other means. Belzoni imagined that a hydmulie 
machine would be of great use in Egypt to irrigate 
the fields^ which want water only to make them 
produce at any time of the year/' 

^* Then the soil is fertile, and the climate warm, 
I suppose, mamma P^ snd Owen. 

" Yes : the soil of Egypt is particularly noted 
tor the fertility occasioned by its wonderful river ; 
and, while thinking of this, we are led to observe 
the two beautiful prospects which, owing to it^ 
Egypt exhiUts at two seasons of the year. During 
our summer the climate there is excessively warm, 
and it is impossible to describe a scene more de- 
lightful than that whidi the country presents at the 
£rst overflowing of the Nile ; the spectator beholds 
a spadous sea, spotted with inniHnerable towns and 
villages^ sottietimes contrasted with groves of palm* 
trees, while a magnificent display of sylvan and 
mountainous scenery bounds the extensive prospect. 

" On the contrary, if the view be taken when our 
gardens and fields are clothed in the robes of 
winter, the whole country there reaentbles one 
large meadow, covered with the finest verdute, and 
enamelled with the choicest flowers; the pkins 
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embelliahed with flocks and herds ; the air, pure 
and salubrious, soeiited with orange and lemon 
blossoms, which blow in luxuriance."^ 

" I should like to live in "Egyptj mamma !^ 
exclaimed Bernard. 

^^ But inconveniences are to be met with there, 
as well as every where else, my love. The heat 
is oppressive to all who are unused to it : indeed, 
the southerly winds are sometimes so sultry as to 
oblige the natives to immure themselves in vaults 
or caves ; and not uiifrequently these winds nose 
such clouds of sand as to obscure the light of the 
sun, and, even to those who are used to them, to 
be almost insupportable. The people call them 
poisonous winds, or winds of the Desert, and, 
during the three days that they generally last, the 
streets are fcMTsaken ; and in a melancholy condition 
is the unfortunate traveller, whom they surprise 
remote from shelter.*" 

" I wonder," exclaimed Emily, " whether Bel- 
coni ever encountered them. Do you think he 
did, mamma?" 

'^ I will begin my account, and then you may 
hear a description of the various adventures he 
met with." 

Mrs. A. then began to relate some circumstances 
of Belzon€s Researches vi Egypt and Nubia. 

^^ Some years after Mr. Belsoni had resided in 
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Eii^land, he formed the resolution of going to Ae 
lioitthof Europe; and, taking Mrs Betioni witii 
him, he visited P^n-tugal laid 8{iain, mid aftenranib 
the small but important ide of Malta, ^vdnoh lies 
td the south of Sicily, and is cddbiated for itd 
fine port and for the strength of it» fortifications^ 
now belonging to Great Britain. Hence they em* 
barked for Egypt, and arrived in safety at Alex^ 
andria.^ 

BMtLY.^^Here is Alexandria, mamma, on <the 
8ea<«ooast : I haye found it marked on the ma|>* 

Mas. A. — On entering the harbour of this city^ 
Belz(kli Was informed that the plague was. th€0*e. 
To an European, ^ffiio had tievet: been iii that 
cduiltry, this was l^rming inteffig^tcew Ri^pily^ 
howeret*, it nearly ceased in a idiort time ; and as 
his prindpal view was to go on to Cairo^ he 
hired a boat, and they embarked with an Eligfiish 
gentleman, who was going up the Nile. 

Beenabb.— Here is Cairo, the capital of Egypt, 
mamma: to the south of Alexandria* 

Mas. A.-^This city is one hundred miles from 
the mouth of the Nile. Owing to contrary winds, 
it was some days before our travellers landed at 
Boolae, within a mile of it. At this place a bust* 
ling scene presented itself, and the majestic ap» 
pearance of Turkish soldiers in various costumes^ 
Arabs ot many tribes, boats, camels, horses, and 
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asses, all in motion, formed a striking {neture. 
Immediately after landing, they went ' to Cairo i 
but as the holy fathers of the convent of TerrH^ 
santa could not receive women within their walls^ 
they were accommodated in an old house at Bqo- 
lac, belonging to a gentleman, the interpreter of 
Mahomed Ali, and director of all foreign affairs. 
He was a man of great acuteness of understanding, 
and well disposed towards strangers. 

Bebna&d. — ^Who is Mahomed Ali, mamma ? 

Mrs. a. — The Turkish Viceroy, or Bashaw, 
by whom Egypt is governed. 

Owen. — ^I am glad that this interpreter was 
agreeably disposed towards strangers, as I suppose 
that Belzoni had to apply through his means to 
the Bashaw respecting his hydraulic maicshine, for 
which purpose he went to Egypt, you kno^. 

Mrs. a. — Travellers are frequently obliged to 
submit to inconvenience, and so were ours. The 
house they inhabited was so old and out of repair, 
that it appeared every moment as though ready to 
fall on their heads : all the windows were shut up 
with broken wooden rails ; the staircase was in so 
bad a condition, that scarcely a step was left entire ,- 
the door was merely fastened by a pole placed 
against it, having neither lock nor any thing else 
to secure the entrance. There were many rocmis 
in the house, but the ceiling in all of them was in 
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a mo&t threatening state. The whole furniture 
consisted of a single mat^ in one of the best i6omS| 
which they considered as the drawing-oroom. 

Bkbna&d {laughing). — Oh ! what a curious 
draM^ing-room ! supposing oars had only a niat in 
it ! But go on, dear mamma. 

Mas. A. — No chidrs are to be had in this coun« 
try ; so they sat on the ground, and a box and a 
trunk served as a table. Fortunately, they had 
a few plates, as well as knives and forks; and 
James, an Irish lad, whom they took with them, 
procured a set of culinary articles. 

Such were the accommodations our enterprizing 
travellers met with at Boolac ! 

Although Belzoni^s chief object was not to see 
antiquities at that time, yet he felt desirous of 
visiting the famous pyramids. 

Rhily. — That was right, as he was so near 
them. I think I have heard you say, that they 
are at the foot of those mountains which separate 
Europe from Libya. 

Mas. A. — The English gentleman who accom- 
panied Belzoni up the Nile obtained an escort of 
soldiers from the Bashaw, and went with him to 
the pyramids one evening, intending to ascend one 
> of them the following morning to see the sun rise. 
^ Accordingly, they were on the top long bef<»re 
^ the dawn of day. The scene they beheld delighted 
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tiieiti^ bang grand and majestic beyond description. 
A miflt iover die mde aandy plains formed a veil, 
which VBakAied gradually as the sun rose, and at 
length opened to their view ths^ beautiful tend, 
once the site of Memphis. The distant view of 
llie smaller pyramids, on the south, marked the 
extension of tih«t Taat capital ; while the solemn 
tpectBcle of the immense sandy desert on the 
west, stretdiing as £sr as the eye could reach, in- 
qHred sublime feelings. The fertile land on the 
north, with the winding course of the Nile descend* 
ing towards the sea ; the rich appearance of Cairo 
and its glittering minarets; the beautiful plain, 
which extends from the pyramids to that city ; the 
thick groves of palm trees in the midst of the fer- 
tile valley, altogether formed a scene Belzoni was 
well calculated to enjoy. 

Bernard. — Mamma, I do not understand how 
Belzoni mounted the pyramid. 

Mrs. a — There are steps an the outside, and 
by them he ascended it. 

Having gratified his admiration, he went with 
his friend round the next pyramid, examined se- 
veral of the mausoleums, and returned to Cairo, 
highly delighted with having seen a wonder they 
had long desired, but never supposed they should 
hapre the pleasure of beholding. 

A few days after this time, a party was formed 
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to go to Sacara. by water. A£teir. visitiiig the pyra- 
midfi at that place, they returned to Cairo, except 
Mr. Turner, the English gentleman, and Belzoni, 
^o went onto J)^u>r, and examined the remains 
of many other pyramids there. When they came 
hack to the Nile, it was quite night, and they 
had to pass several villages before they reached a 
fiaoe where, they ootild embark for Cairo. Their 
road lay through a cluster of palm-trees, which, 
as the mpon was just rising, had a solemn effect. 
Some of the. Arabs were dancing to the u^ual tunes 
of their tambouripes, and, forgetting their masters, 
t^ Turks, w^re hajqiy for a time. At length, Bel- 
zoni and his friend took a small boat, and arrived 
in . Cairn before mormng. Two days after this 
time, .the foraner was to, be -presented to the 
iBadiiaw, on .the subject of his hydraulic project. 

;£mily.! — I hope the Bashaw was jdeased with 
it, after Belzoni had taken so much pains to 
liromote the comfort of his . people. 

Mas. A. — But poor Belzoni met wkh an un- 
fortunate- accident, which )detained him. for some 
timci .He , ireceiyed a violent blow cm the leg, 

> &9m a soldier who was passing on horseback, 

^ and ,wa8 obliged . to be taken to the. convent jpf 

*1 Ten»8anta. 

l^ B£aNAan*—^t .must have been very desolate to 

be laid up at such a place; and yet tha ^convent 

2^ C 
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was, perhaps, more comfortable than that shabby 
old house at Boolac. Did he soon recover, mam- 
ma ? I think that cruel soldier had never heard 
your favourite sentence, ^^ Do as you would he 
done by,*" 

Mas. A. — The common feelings of humanity 
were strangers to his bosom. Belzoni^ however, 
was well enough in a few days to be presented to 
the Bashaw, . . 

Owen. — I do not like to interrupt you, manima; 
but is the Bashaw in the place of a king ? What 
sort of government is it in Egypt ? 

Mas. A. — The form of government in Egypt 
is called an aristocracy. 

OwsN, — What is an aristocracy, manwnA? I 
know that despotkm implies the will of the monarch 
to be the law, and that a limited monarch^/, as in 
England, indicates that the king has only a part 
of the supreme power in common with some of fais 
subjects ; but I do not understand what you mean 
by an aristocracy. 

Mas. A. — An aristocracy is a republican stale, 
wherein the supreme power is consigned to nobie^ 
and peers. Since Egypt has been under the do- 
minion of the Turks, it has been governed by a 
Bashaw, who resides at Cairo, and who has undier 
him inferior governors in several parts of the 
country. 
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Emily.— I observed, mamma, when you were 
^king of the Arabs enjoying the moonlight under 
the pahn-trees, and playing upon their tambou- 
rines, that you said they were forgetting their mas- 
ters the Turks. What have Turks to do in 
Egypt? 

MjBfM A.-— The inhabitants of Egypt are oom<^ 
pdsed oi different races of people. The Turks^ 
who think themselves entitled to be masters of the 
OOUtttry, because the Arabs (whor are another race) 
9rere conquered by them : then, there are the Copts, 
.who are descended fix)m the first Egyptians; as 
^ell ais many others^ under different denominations. 
' ;And now, having wandered from our. subject, 
w^ will pursue it.. 

Bjsrkakd. — Ob, mamma 1 I want to hea^ some 
of Bebsoni^s adventures and escapes ! : 

Mas. A.^-^ Adventures are delightful things, 
provided an escape follows. But you must have 
patience, my boy. 

Belzoni made an arrangem^it with the Bashaw, 
itod undertook to erect a machine which would 
raise as much water with one ox as the machines 
of the country with four. 

Bbbnaeb. — Useful Belzoni ! Success to your 
project ! 

OwBN. — How did Mahomed Ali like it, mam- 
ma? I expected that he was of too indolent a 
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disposition to admire any tiling new: he was a 
Turk, you know, and the Turks are famed for 
their indolence. 

Mrs. A.-^You are right, niy love,, in supposing 
that dr person of an enervated turn of niind cannot 
derive so much pleasure from ft new project » one 
of a more active dis^xxntion. AU,. ho^evisjf, re- 
ceived oui: Bekoni very dvilly, and was much 
pidased with his pvdik)aidon; 

OwEir.^^And well he might bey when hs oMtd 
jSsresee that, if put in exccu^n^ k Wduld sp6lft 
the eicpense and lafibur df msny AoufiMinds of oMK 

M%8. A. — Belzoni now conuxHsnc^ his hy^aidiife 
maslDfie. It was to be erected inr Soubra, £tt the 
garden of the Bashaw, on the Nile, diree milenn 
from Cairo. He had ihany difficulties to efM^trnter, 
Bernard; for the very persons who were necessary 
to fumisb him with wood, iron, carpenlry, and so 
on, unEortunatefy recollected that they shotdd be 
the first to sufier by it, if the machine succeeded;. 
However success is secure unless energy fails, and 
Belzoni in time saw his Water machine completed. 
But as he was some time at Soubra, perhaps^ you 
may like to hear how he passed the intisrvab, when 
unoccupied by his wortc. 

Bernard. — ^Yes, dear mamma — I like ban v^ry 
much ! What a clever mail he #as ! 

Mrs. a. —You see, my deacr little boy, that h 
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great deal depends upon the turn which is given 
to our early piursuits. The science of hydraulics 
first became familiar to Belzoni when he was a 
boy in Rome. 

Bernabd. — I dare say he did not then think of 
going to Egypt. How, mamma? 

Mbs. a. — ^During his stay at Soubra, Belzoni 
became acquainted with many Turks, and par- 
ticularly with the governor of the palace, as his 
house was within his walls. The garden of 
the Bashaw was under his care, and a guard 
was kept at the gates. The seraglio is so si- 
tuated that it overlooks the Nile; at the back 
of it is a beautiful garden under the care of the 
Oreeks, and kept in excellent order. It is or- 
namented with green bowers overhung with 
flowering shrubs, and alcoves in the form' of 
lit^tle cupolas, around which the fragrant plants 
twine their numerous tendrils, whilst water ma- 
chines, constantly at work, keep up a perpetual 
verdure. 

BebkabiIv — What a delightful place, mamma ! 
But then Belzoni^s were not the^r*^ water ma- 
chines. 

. Mbs. A.<— Not actually the first, my dear, but 
the largest, the best calculated to answer any 
important purpose. You, Emily, who are so 
fond of flowers, will perhaps smile at the amuse- 

c 3 
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ments whidh delight the Bashaw far moie hi^^y 
than watehmg the progress of his shrubs and 
plants. In the eyehing, when the sun is de^ 
elining in the west, he quits his seraglio, and 
seats himself on the banka of the Nile, with his 
guards, to fire at an earthen pot on the opposite 
side. 

Emily. — To fire at an earthen pot, when in 
such a place ? Ah, mamma ! Mahomed AH is no 
botanist I 

Owen. — If he be no botanist, Emily, he is an 
excellent marksman; for I believe the river at 
Soubra is wider than the Thames at West- 
minster Bridge. 

Mas. A. — When it is dark he retires into the 
garden, and reposes in a shady alcove, or by 
the mar^n of some bubbling fountain, with all 
his attendants around him, who endeavour to 
ionuse him and make him feel in good-humour 
with himself, whilst the murmurii% of the waters, 
the lively tunes of the musical instruments, and 
the soft beams of the moon reflected upon the 
surface of the Nile, heighten the pleasures of 
the same. Here Belzoni was often admitted, and 
thus he had an opportunity of observing the do- 
mestic life of a man, who from nothing rose to 
be viceroy of Egypt, and conqueror of the moat 
powerful tribes of Arabia. 
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The Bashaw seemed to be well aware of the 
benefit that might be derived from his enoourag* 
ing the arts of Europe in his country, and had 
aheady reaped some of the fruits of it. The 
manufacture of gunpowder, the refining of sugar, 
the making .of fine indigo, and the silk manu* 
fSEU^ture were introduced much to his advantage r 
he is constantly inquiring after something new, 
and is delighted with any novelty. He had 
heard of electricity, and he sent to England fc^ 
two electrical madnnea 

Bebnard. — Oh, mamma! now he will be 
amused ;«^*— I hope he will receive a good shock. 
Do you remember, Emily, our having one in 
papa^s study, when you held a little chain, and 
I held your hand, and Owen mine, and we all 
jumped tc^therP — ^I hope this electrical ma^ 
chine will make Mahomed Ali jump. 

Mrs. a. — One of them was broken by the 
way; the other was dismounted. No one could 
be found who knew how to set it up. Belzoni 
happened to be at the garden one night when 
they were attempting it, and he was requested 
tdi put the pieces together ; having done so, he 
derared one of the soldiers to mount the insu- 
lating stool, when char^^ng the machine, he 
gave the Turic a good shock, who being thus 
struck unawares, uttered a loud cry and jumped 
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off extremely terrified. The Bashaw laughed at 
the man for d<nng so, supposing his: alarm was 
a pretence and not the effect of the machine; 
and when told that it was actually occasioned 
by the machine, he positively affirmed that it 
jQould not be, for the soldier was at siich a dis- 
tance that it was impossible the small chain he 
held in his hand could have such power. 

Owen.— r And how did Belzoni manage to con« 
vince All, mamma? 

Mrs. a. — He desired the interpreter to inform 
his Highness that if he would have the goodness 
to mount the stool^ he would be convinced of 
the fact. He hesitated for a moment whether to 
believe it or not ; however, he. mounted the stool. 
Belzoni charged well, put the little chain into 
his hand, and gave him a smart shock. He 
jtmiped off like the soldier, on feeling the effect 
of the electricity, and threw himself cfa the sofa, 
laughing immoderately, and unable to conceive 
how the machine could have such power on the 
human body. 

Bebkabd. — How very droll Mahomed Ali mu$t 
have looked when he was standing upon that little 
stool, and especially when he found himself forced 
to jump off ! I like your story much, very much, 
mother, and I do so, because it is true. 

Mes. a. — The Arabs of Soubra display as much 
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f(98tivity^ when a maniage of oonseqtieiioe tokes 
place, aa those of any of the villains in JBgypt* 
One happened while Belzoni was there, and as tbr 
wkidows of his house dveriooked the spol where it 
wiis performed, he had an opportunity of wilDesft^ 
ing the ceremony. Early in the momintg of tile 
grand holiday, a hig^ pole was reared vX the> cen- 
tre of the place with a baliner belonjpng to tihle: 
viUage 

** A banner !^ whispered Bemard. 

** A streamer oil flag,^ said Laura; and Mrs. A. 
continued: A large assembly of people - gfitherad 
isnder it, and preparations were made fcnr an illu. 
nunatsoB with glabs lamps ; . music waa praparedy 
&c. 

JQmilt.— Then I suppose the Ariths-fipom <^er 
villages came to tiie feast also, beating their uaH'^ 
bottrines and waving their &»gg. 

Mas. A.-^You are right; but they remained 
at some distance firom the pole, until invited to 
advance. 

Emily. — I fancy, manlma, that the pole was like 
that round which the village girls fasten thek* gar- 
lands on May-day. 

Mas. A.-— Very probably. The old people seat- 
ed themselves round and under the pole,^ and the 
strangers were jiaced at a little distance. One of 
them began to dng, while the rest divided them- 
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fldived into two parties^ forming two drcles, one' 
within the other round the pole, and facing each 
other. 

Bbbnarb. — I understand, mamma. I suppose 
each man put his arms over his neighbour's shoul- 
ders, and thus formed a chain. 

Mes. a. — ^Exactly so. The outer circle stood 
still, while the people of the inner circle kept danc^ 
ing and bowing in an orderly manner to those on 
the outer. Thus they continued three hours, and 
those who were not in the circles made sepai*ate 
rings by themselves. : . 

. Emily. — So this is the mode of dancing among 
the Arabs^ mamma. How different to ours! 
But where were the ladies in the mean time ? / ^ 

Mas. A.— -«A11 the women were at a distance by 
themselves, and among them was the bride. Wh^i 
the dancing and nnging ended, they all sat down, 
and a great quantity of boiled xice was brought to 
them in wooden bowls, as well as some dishes of 
melokie and bamies, and three or four sheep roasts 
ed, which were soon torn to pieces and devoured. 
. B£BNABD. — Melokie and bamies^ laammsL. What 
are they ? 

Mbs. a. — Plants eaten in common by the 
Arabs as greens. A number of boys were fbBy 
employed during the whole ceremony in fetching 
water from the Nile. At night the little coloured 
lamps were lighted, a band of tambourines played 
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continually, and the entertainment ended as it had 
commenced, with a dance^ 

Emily. — I am sure, mamma, that I do not 
envy those dancing Arabs, And how, let us 
.turn to Belzoni. How long was it before his 
machine was finished, ready, however, for the 
JBfashaw to see it ? 

Mas. A. — Belzoni completed his undertaking 
in time. It was constructed on the principle of 
a crane with a walking wheel, in which a single 
ox, by its own weight alone, could effect as 
much as four oxen employed in the machines of 
the country. 

Owen. — Then fielzoni managed his machine 
in spte of the difficulties he had to encounter 
with the self-interested workmen. 

Mas. A, — ^Yes : he was of too enterprizing a 
dispositiim to give up a work which was the 
chief cause of his going, into that country. 

Bernard. — Before you go on, mamma, will 
you tell me what you mean by a crane ?—^there 
is a picture of a crane in my Bewick-— but I 
cannot at all make out what is meant by a crane 
with a walking wheel 

Owen.*— The crane of which manuna speaks, 
Bernard) is not a bird — ^but a machine used in 
building, for raising and lowering huge stones, 
heavy weights^ and sometimes water, you see. 

Mrs. a. — It is a technical term in mechanics. 



way love, aiid I will try by and bye to explain 
to you what is meant by a crane with a walk* 
ing wheel. 

The 3adEiaw came to Soubra to exasdne. the 
liydraulic machine. It "viw set to work and-suc- 
oefeded achnivAUys drawing in the same epaee <pf 
time six or seven times as much water as the 
eomntcm machines. 

^ Bebka&d. — Ah ! Bekoni is well repaid, tiiam^ 
xna« And the £gy{>tiaii:fittiners may sow th^ 
1M^ without being 4tfraid al a famine^even if 
the Nile Ao >not overflow they «an raise water, 
and water their fields so nicelv* Usefol Bel- 
:8oni I 

Mbs. Av-^Our best endeavours, though they 
sometimes appear at first td be clowned ^with 
success, <may afterwaida defeat the purpose for 
wiiioh th^ utere int^ided. 'So it was with tiMMse 
of our ingeniotts friend, '^e Bashaw - took ^ it 
into (his hmd rto> hasre Hhe. ox^i^^aken out of 'the 
wheel, in order to see, by ^^ay ci frolic, wbait 
edSbet-the machine ^would > hare by putting @ftee^ 
men into it. Poor James, Ae Irish lad, yoa 
know, entered along with th^R;,but IK) ^sooner 
jbad^cthej'.whedi: turned onee around than, th^ all 
0umped out, leaving the* bey ^alone in it. ^The 
.wbedi, c^.jGourse, overbalance by the w^i^t nif 
thejiwater, tuisied back . with such v^Knty thttt 
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the catch was unable to stop it. James was 
thrown out, and in the fall broke one of his 
thighs. Belzoni contrived to stop the wheel be- 
fore it did farther injury, which might have been 
fatal to him. 

Owen. — How shocking, mamma! I am not 
at all pleased with those fifteen men, and I fore- 
see what is coming. The Turks are so super- 
stitious, that they would consider such an acci- 
dent happening to a new invention as a bad 
omen — and thus I fear Bdzoni^s ingenuity will 
be thrown away. 

Mas. A. — You are not mistaken. The Ba- 
shaw was persuaded to abandon the affair, and 
the project of Belzoni being thus conngned to 
oblivion, he turned his thoughts to the antiqui- 
ties of the country, and, possessing a spirit for 
investigation^ determined to make some researches. 

A gentl^inan of the name of Burckhardt, had 
for a long time premeditated the removal of a 
colossal bust, known by the name of young 
Memnon, to England, and had often tried to 
persuade Ali to send it as a present to his Ma- 
jesty; however, the Turk did not suppose it 
worth sending to so great a person. But Belzoni, 
knowing how much that gentleman wished it, 
prpposed to undertake its conveyance from Thebes 
to Alexandria, and, with th^^^Bashaw's consent, 
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to forward it from tkence to England. He now, 
therefore, prepared to go up the Nile. 

Emily. — ^At present he id at Soubra, three 
miles fix>m Cairo; and where is the bust^ n^am^ 
ma? Had Belzoni any motive for wishing to re- 
move it, besides that of pleasing his fidend? 

Mbs. a. — He was directed to search for thi^ 
immense statue on the southern side of a ruined 
temple, in the vicinity of a village called Groiir- 
nou, near Camac, and it was intended to present 
it to the British Museum. 

Emily. — Here is Camac, mamma, just by 
Thebes; I have traced the course of the Nile 
from Cairo, with my little finger, upon the m£^, 
until it has brought me to it. Goumou is not 
marked, but I know its situation. 

Mas. A.-^Belzdni was requested to spai'e nei- 
ther expense nor trouble, in getting it as speedily 
conveyed to the banks of the river as possible. 
So he hired a boat, with four sailors, a .boy, 
and a captain. Every thing was soon ready 
for their departure from Soubra. The whole of 
the implements for the operation of removing 
the bust, consisted of a few poles and ropes 
of pahn leaves. Mrs. Belzoni accompanied her 
husband, and they agreed to stay and examine 
any ruins they might pass on the road. 

Bernard. — But poor James^ the Irish boy-p- 
where was he, mamma .^ 
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Mfts. A.-^Hewas^ happily, ftble to acoompany 
them. And now, you must follow their course 
on the map, from Boolac, where they embarked, 
to lliebes. In six days they arriyed at Siout, 
the capital of Upper Egypt, and from thence 
they went to Acmin, where they landed to visit 
the fathers of a convent ; and again proceeded, 
with curiosity highly raised, towards the noted 
t^ple of T«ityra. This is the first Egyptian 
temple the traveller sees, on ascending the Nile, 
as well as the most magnificent. 

BBBNARD.-*-It is just on the banks of that 
river, mamma. 

Mus. A. — No, my love. It is two miles from 
the Nile; and Bdzoni and his party having land- 
ed, set off on asses, and proceeded to the ruins. 
Little could be seen of the temple, till they came 
near it, as it is surrounded by high mounds of 
rubbish. 

Bebkabb. — ^Ah, Belzoni ! I should like to 
have rode oh my own little Smiler beside you ! 

Mes. a. — Whfen he arrived there, he was for 
some time at a loss to know in what peri to be- 
gin his examinations. The numerous objects be- 
fore him struck him with surprise and a^tonish- 
ment^*^he immense masses at stone employed in 
the edifice — the majestic appearance a( its eon- 
«truction-*-the variety of its onlaments, and Ihe 
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excellent preservatioii in which he found it^ had 
such an e£fect upon Belzoni^ that he seated himself 
on the ground, lost in delight and admiration. 

Laura.— ^I suppose, mamma, that this temple 
is the cabinet of the Egyptian arts, — ^and I think 
I have heard papa say, that it is supposed to 
have been built during the reign of the first 
Ptolemy. 

Mrs. a. — It is not improbable that he who 
studied to render himself beloved by his people 
might erect such an edifice, to convince the 
Egyptiam of his superiority of mind, over the 
ancient kings of Egypt, even in religious devotion. 

It will take us too long to describe this . famous 
temple minutely; when Mr. and Mrs. Belzoni 
had gratified their curiofidty, they returned to 
their httle boat, and embarked for Thebes. 

Emily.— They will soon have reached the end 
of their voyage, and then for the great colossal 
bust. 

Mrs. a. — ^Belzoni says, that it is impossible to 
imagine the scene displayed by the extensive ruins 
at Thebes. It appeared to him, on entering it, 
like a dty of giants, who were all destroyed^ 
leaving only the remains of various temples, as 
proofs of their former existence. The attention 
is attracted on one side by towering ruins, that 
project above a noble wood of' palm trees, and 



th^re th^ truveller eatera an endless number of 
templep, (?(dm»ng, obelisks, and portals. On every 
side he finds himself among ^nders. The in^ 
niense colossal figures in thiQ plains, the number of 
tonibs hollowed in the rocks, those in the gr^at 
valley of the kings, with their paintingSi sculpturesji 
muwxneSf imd figures^, are all objects worthy of 
admiration ; and one cannot fail to wonder how a 
nation, which was once so great as to erect these 
stupendous edificesj could so far fall into oblivion, 
th(M; even it9 language and writing are totally 
unknown to us. 

liEaviiig taken a survey of this seat of ancient 
l^al^d^ur> BeUoni crossed the Nile, and bent his 
way towards the ruioed temple, near Goumou. 
It stands elevated above the plain; he entered 

the groups of columns, regarding the numerous 
tcptbs ex<^vated in the high rock behind them, 
^4 biPt fii^t thought was to examine the bust he 
had to take away. 

- He found it on the southern side of tl^ temple, 
near the remains of its body and chair, with the 
fape upwards. It was beautiful, and of immense 
s)ze. Laura, who has seen it in the British 
Museum, will be able, to give you a more accurate 
a^ceoupt of it. 

B:EaNA]^n.--*I cannot imagine, manw«» how 
Belzoni could atteempt to r^mov^ it.; you know 

n 3 
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he had only some poles, and some ropes of palm 
leaves-— and palm-leaf ropes, made ever so strongs 
would not be able to support such a weight. I 
think he had better have oontrived a car, some- 
what like that the Afncan sheep has to rest its 
tail upon, in " Chiuxsh's Cabinet,'* — and by this 
means he might have brought it to the Nile, 
and then had it placed in a boat, and conveyed 
to Cairo. 

Mrs. a. — No bad scheme, my little boy ! Bel- 
zoni's whole set of implements consisted of four- 
teen poles, eight of which he did emfioy in making 
a car, ramilar to what you have proposed; four 
ropes of palm leaves, and four rollers — they were 
better than wheels ; and he now began to be very 
busy. 

Emily. — As the Ibust was some way from the 
Nile, it would have been too far for them to go 
to sleep in the boat every night. How did they 
manage about that ? 

Mrs. a.— a small hut was formed for them of 
stones, among the ruins of the temple. 

Bernard. — They were handsomely lodged, 
however, mamma! But perhaps this little hut 
might be as comfortable as the shabby old house 
at Boolac, which t^ey were always expecting to 
fall upon their heads, and both our traveUers are 
used to put up with inconvenient things. 



' Well, mother^ now for the bust ! 

Mbs. a. — The season at which time the Nik 
usually overflows was fast approaching, and all 
the lands which extend from the temple to the 
water side would have been covered in the course 
of a month. 

Bbbnard. — Then I advise Mr. Belzoni to wait 
till that time, and then to put his head in a boat, 
and row, row it away ! 

M&s. A. — No such easy matter. The ground 
between the bust and the river was very uneven^ 
so that unless it had been conveyed over those 
places before the inundation commenced, it would 
have been impossible to have effected it. Belzoni, 
therefore, lost no time. With some difficulty he 
procured a number of men, and agreed to give 
tkem thirty paras a^day, which is equal to four- 
pence halQmmy English money, if they would 
undertake to assist him. A carpenter made a car, 
somewhat like that which supports the tail of your 
African sheep, Bernard, only so very large, and 
the first operation was to place the bust upoii this 
Ample carriage. The people of Goumou, who 
were familiar with Caphany, as they named it, 
were persuaded that it could never be removed 
from the spot where it lay, and when they saw, 
what to them appeared so impossible, they set up 
a shout, and could not beheve that it was the effect 
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of their own eflbrts. Th^ next thing waa to igl^Buce 
it on the car. Can you guess how Bel^oni 
nmnagcid this bunness ? 

Bbbnaed. — I fancy, imHninm th^t, he bouod 
the palmJeaf ropes round and rouod Caphany 
very fast, and very firmly, and then the m»n tried 
and tried, until they had lifted him up, and pUuced 
him upon it* 

Mrs. a. — Ah, my little friend ! you do not 
evince much knowledge of the mechanical powers, 
or you could not suppose that thi^ image would 
be moved by mere personal str^gth. Now, 
Owen, what is your opinion ? 

Ow£N.-rI should think, mamma, that by m&m^ 
of levers, the bust might be raised so as to leave 
a vacancy under it, and then the car might be 
introduced by some of the pec^le, who were stand- 
ing ready. After Caphany had been lodged on 
this, the car itself might be raised so as to get one 
of the rollers beneath, and if the same operation 
were performed at the back, he would be ready to 
be pulled up:— and then, if you please, Bernard, 
your palm-leaf ropes may come in use, to tie him 
to the carriage, and draw him aloi^* 

Mrs. a. — Well, Owen, I am pleased with your 
conjecture. This is the very method Belzoni 
pursued, and when he had succeeded in getting 
it removed some yards from its original place. 
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he sent an Arab to Cairo, with the intelligence 
that the bast had begun its journey to England 
Our ingenious friend reminds me of a remark 
made by a celebrated writer, ** that it is by small 
eiForts frequently repeated, that man completes 
his greatest undertaking, to have attempted which, 
at one effort, would have bafHed his ability,'^ for 
he had still many difficulties to encounter. When 
the Arabs found that they received money for the 
removal of a stone, they fanded that it was filled 
with gold in the inside, and that a thing of such 
value ought not to be permitted to be taken 
away. 

However, the next day, and the next, and the 
next, Caphany advanced slowly forwards, and 
after many delays, owing to the softness of the 
sand, and to the desertion of some of the work- 
men, the fear of an inundation. &c.^ Belzoni had 
the gratification of seeing his young Memnon 
arrive on the banks of the Nile. 

Emily. — It is quite true as you- say, mamma, 
that perseverance is generally crowned with suc- 
cess. But it yet remains to put the colossus in 
a boat ; it has a long, long way to go down the 
Nile before it arrives at Cairo, and I expect 
Belzoni intends to stop there, to show it to 
Mahomed Ali. 

Mbs. a. — He intends doing so, but no boat is 
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to he had* We mus( therefore leav^e the bugl 
where it U £or th^ present, and accompany him, 
if you jdeaae, into one of thQ caves that are se^t^ 
tered about the mouptiMns of Goumou, and are 
so celetoited for the quantities of muxnmiQs they 
Qcmtwi ; be wished to aee a tenous sarcophagies 
which was in one of thejoa, and thither he went. 
You know what mununies «re. 

Ow£)i* — Muminies are the bodies c^ dead per- 
sons, which hai^e bec^ wrapped up in a gret^ 
jsaany bandn^en to preserve them, and a sareo- 
fJmgus is a sort of t^mb or coffin. 

Mrs. a. — Two Arabs and an interpretter ac- 
^mpanied Bd^^iO. Pr^viws to ent^ng the 
cave, they tpok off the greater part of thcar 
clothes, wd eeieh having a candle, advanced 
through ia. cavity in the rock, which e:&tended a 
considerably length in the mountain, sometimes 
high, spmetimes very narrow, and son^etimes so 
low, that Belzoni and his attendant^ were obliged 
to creep on their hsmds ajr^d kn#es. Thus they 
went on till he perceived that they were ajt 4 gre^ 
distaqce from th^ entrance^ and the way was so in- 
tHcate that he depended entirely on the two Ar^bs 
to ccmduct him out again 

OwENf — I do not ^ivy his situation now, mamaia 
— ^you know Arabs are sometimes treacherous. 

Mas, A. — At length they arrived at a large 
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place into whieh many other holes or cavities 
opened, and aft^ some examination by the Arabs, 
they eiitered one of them whidh wds very nafrow, 
and continued doivnward for a long way, through a 
craggy passage, till they came Where two othfer 
apertures led to the interior in a horizontal dit^ec- 
tion. One of the Arabs then said, *^ This is the 
place*" 

Ow£N. — Oh, mamma ! how I should have 
trembled ! Why did he point out tliat particular 
spot ? Poor Belzoni ! Far from the light of day— 
in a dark craggy passage in the midst of a dismal 
mummy cave, and attended only by two Arabs 
and one other man ! 

Mrs. A. — Dismiss your fears, my love. The 
Arab pointed out this spot as being the situation 
of the sarcophagus ; but Belzoni could not conceive 
how any thing so large as it had been described to 
him could have been taken through so small an 
aperture. He had no doubt but these recesses 
were burial places, as skulls and bones were strewed 
in all directions ; but the sarcophagus could never 
have entered an aperture, which even Belzoni him- 
self could not penetrate. One of the Arabs, how- 
ever, succeeded, as did the interpreter, and it was 
agreed that Belzoni and the other Arab should 
wait their return. They certainly proceeded to a, 
great distance, for the light disappeared, and only 
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a murmuring sound from their voices could be dis- 
tinguished as they went on. After a few moments 
a loud noise was heard, and the interpreter dis- 
tinctly crying, " O man Dieu! mon Dieu! Je suis 
perdu r* — a solemn silence ensued. 

Emily. — Oh,' mamma, how dreadful ! Then he 
is really lost ! 

Mrs. a. — Belzoni asked the Arab whether he 
had ever been in that place. He replied, *' Never f 

Emily. — I think, mamma, that it would have 
been his best plan to return and procure help from 
the other Arabs. 

Mrs, a. — He wished to do so, but when he 
desired the man to show him the way out again, 
he said he did not know the road — he then called — 
no answer was returned — all was still as death — ^he 
watched for a long time — no candle appeared, and 
his own was almost burnt out. 

Owen — This was an adventure indeed, mamma ! 
I am sadly afraid the Arabs had some design on 
his life — do you not think he had better have en- 
deavoured to find his way to the entrance ? 

Mrs. a. — It was a complete labyrinth; how- 
ever, he managed to return through some of the 
passages to that place, where, as I told you just* 
now, there were many cavities. Here again he was 
puzzled; but at last, seeing one which appe^ured 
to be right, they proceeded through it a long way. 
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Their candles appeared likely to leave them in the 
darky and in that case their situation would have 
been yet more deplorable. 

Bernard. — Why did not Belzoni put his own 
out, and save the other ?---the Arab had one, you 
know. 

Mrs. a.— ^Belzoni had more forethought than 
my little Bernard has, — suppo^ng that one had, 
by some accident, been extinguished. 

Bernard. — Bight, mamma: — I forgot that. 

Mrs. a. — At this time, supposing themselves 
near the outside of the tomb, what was their dis- 
appointment on finding there was no outlet, and 
that- they must retrace their steps to that place 
whence they had entered this cavity. They strove 
to regain it, but were as perplexed as ever, and 
were both exhausted from the ascents and descents 
which they were obliged to pass. The Arab 
seated himself, but every moment of delay was 
dangerous. 

Owen. — I wonder Belzoni's ingenuity did not 
make him think of putting a mark at the entrance 
of each cavity as he examined it, and that plan, 
you know, might have helped him a. little. 

Mrs. a. — He did so, but unfortunately thei 
candles were not long enough to last so many 
researches. However, hope, the cheering star of 
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life, darts a my of light through the thickest 
gloom, and encouraged by it, they b^aa their 
operations. On the second attempt, when pas»ng 
before a small iqperture, Belzoni fancied he heard 
something like the roaring of the sea at a distance.. 
In consequence they entered this opening, and as 
thqr adyanced the noise increased, till they could 
distinctly hear a number of voices all at one time. 

BEaNABD. — ^What joy this must have given 
them ! as much joy as it gave Owen to hear papa^s 
v<noe in the wood, when he was Idst whilst we were 
gathering nuts last summer-^ j)erhaps more ; fot I 
am sure I would rather be lost in a nice green wood 
than in an Egyptian mummy cave ! Go on, dear 
mamma. 

Mas. A. — ^At last th^ walked out^ and to thdr 
no small surprise the first person who presented 
himself was the interpreter. How he came to 
be there seemed astcmishing. He told them^ that 
in proceeding with the Arab along the passage 
below, they came to a pit which they did not see, 
and that the Arab fell into it, and in falling put 
. out both candles. It was then that he cried out, 
^^ Man Dieu ! je 9ui$perdu^ as he thou^^t he dbo 
should have fallen into the pit ; but, on raising his 
head, he saw at a great distance a glimpse of day- 
light, towards which he advanced, and thus arrived 
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at a small aperture. He then scraped away some 
loose sand and stones, to widen the place where he 
came out, and went to give the alarm to the Arabs, 
who were at the other entrance. Being all con- 
cerned for the man who fell to the bottom of the 
pit, it was their noise Belzoni had heard in the 
cave. The place by which . the interpreter had 
escaped was instantly widened, and in the con* 
funon the Arabs did not regard letting Belzoni see 
that they were acquainted with that entrance, and 
that it had lately been shut up. He was not long 
in detecting their scheme. They had intended to 
^ow him the sarcophagus without letting him see 
the way by which it might be taken out, and then 
to stipulate a price for the secret ; as it was in 
reality but one hundred yards from the great 
^itrance. 

Emily. — So with this view they had taken him 
that round-about way I Well, they paid dear for 
their intendied deception ! But the man in the 
l^t, mamma, — what became of him P 

Mas. A. — He was taken out of the well, but so 
niuch hurt as to be lame ever after. Thus tlie 
Arabs defeated their own purpose, and proved 
that self-interest indeed is bhnd. When men stoop 
to the meanness of equivocation or deceit, especially 
in h<^s of promoting their own good, they are 
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artfiil but not wise ; for as we can only judge of 
the circumstances of the present moment, and can- 
not foresee consequences^ it is very likely^ as it 
proved with the Arabs, that our cunning will bring' 
us into still greater difficulties. It is also certain 
to deprive us of confidence in the protecting care 
of Providence, which^ as I have often told you^is 
the greatest support and comfort in every trouble. 

Bernabd. — I am glad Belzoni escaped, mamma f 
I would never have trusted myself with those de* 
catful Arabs again ! 

Mrs. a. — Well, Bernard, do you regret Laiura^s 
having taken a sketch in Egypt instead of having 
drawn the spokes of the wheels of your, little 
cart? 

Bernard. — Oh, no, mamma --never mind the 
spokes ! I like yoiu* account very much. But 
where is Caphany all this tiifie, with his palm-leaf 
ropes? 

Mrs. a. — Two guards were attending him by 
night and by day. Belzoni at length sent to Cairo 
for a boat ; but as he knew it could not arrive for 
some time, he formed an enclosure of earth all 
round the bust, and spent the mean time in viat- 
ing various antiquities. 

Emily. — Then his courage was not daunted by 
that alarm, mamma ! Many people would not 
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have ventured into mummy oaves, at all events, 
again. How could he preserve his mind from 

Mjts. A. — By not indulging it« 

OwEK.— iRight, right! I Mke Belzoni, because 
he possessed real eourage — did he not, mamma?—- 
itel 'fiir^tade ! although he w&s a Uttle terrified 
when alone with the Arab in that d«mial place, yet 
he 'did not let that fear prevent his undertaking 
other projects. When I am a man, mother, I 
mean to be a traveller, and to possess aS much per- 
severance as our Belzoni ! 

. Mrs. a. — ^Experieatice will teach you, my love, 
that it is not a very easy tlung for one unaccus- 
tomed to an arduous life, to pass on a «udden 
fyom the midst of comfort and' indulgence to one 
that is so irregular. 

Behxmi determined to go up the Nile into Nubia, 
and to lea\e the bust where it wais during his ab- 
sence. He sent James to Cairo, and £scharged 
the carpenter, sa that a small party only remained, 
and they set off for Esne. 

Emii.7. — Here is Esne, only a few miles fh)m 
Thebes, I suppose : not a very great wteiy^ mamma. 

Mrs. A.—There they landed just in time to 
see Khalil' Bey, with whom they had become ac- 
quainted some time before in Sdubrdi. 

E 3 
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Bernard. —Who was EbaUl Bey ? we have not 
heard his name before. . 

Mrs. a. — He was appointed to the govermhent 
of the Upper Provinces ttom Esne to Assouan. . 
: BjERKARD. — He received. Belzoni very politely, 
I suppose? . 

Mrs. a. — Yes: he was just returned from an 
excursion into the country, and was much pleased 
to see him. Our traveller found him with his pipe 
and coffee, seated on a 8o& made of earth, and 
covered with a fine carpet and satin cushions, sur- 
rounded by a great number of his chie&, CacheSs 
and Santons* Khalil Bey was an Albimian, but his 
mode of life was similar to that oi the Egyptians ui 
g^ieral. 

Berna.ri>. — Will you tell us what that is-^ 
mamma? 

Mrs. a. — The Egyptian rises with the sun .to 
enjoy the KKmung air : his favourite pipe and 
bev^age are brought him, and he redines at ease 
on his sQfa. Slaves,, with their arms crossed, 
remain ulent at the far end of the chamber,, widi 
their e^yes fixed on bim^ seeking to antusipatcffaia 
smallest wants. His children, standing in his 
presence, unless he permits them to be seated^: |Hre- 
serve every appearance of tenderness and respect r 
he gravely caresses th^pi, ffves them his blessings 
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and sends tfaiem back to the barem. He only 
questions, and they reply with modesty : they are 
2iot allowed that free intercourse with their parents 
which you enjoy. ' ' \ 

Bbbkaej). — ^How strange it would appear' to 
us, mamma I . I am. sure I should be miserable if 
I were obliged to be so prim ! Never to talk 
to my own papa ! Papa himself would not be 
happy ! 

Mrs. a. — I grant that there is a great deal of 
difference between your papa and an Egyptian 
father, my dear boy. But custom, you know, 
reconciles us to every thing. The little natives 
oi that country having never known the pleasures 
of sodal enjoyment and tender intercourse with 
their parents^ of course ca&not lament their loss. 

OwEN.-T.I think, mamma, that the £g;^ptian 
£»tber appears to be the chief, the judge, axrd the 
pcmtiff of his family ! But does he spend the re$t 
o£ the day rectining an his sofa ? 

Mrs. a. — Breakfast ended,^ he transacts the 
business of hi& trade or office. When visitors 
come, he receives them without many compliments, 
but in an end^uing manner. His equals are seated 
beside him, with, their legs crossed ; his inferiors 
kneel^ and^nt upon their heels. 

BsRNAan. — Ah, mamma! that is as the little 
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Laplanders do, around the fire in their comfortable 
huts. 

Mrs. a. — People of distinction are favouiied 
with a place on a raised sofa, whence they over- 
look the company. When every person is placed, 
the slaves bring pipes and coffee, and set the 
perfume brazier in the middle of the chamber, the 
air of which is impregnated with its odours, Und 
afterwards present sweetmeats and sherbet. 

When the visit is almost ended, a slave, bearing 
a nlver plate, on which precious essences are 
burning, goes round to the company: each, in 
turn, perfumes the beard, and then sprinkles rose- 
water on the head and hands. This bdng the last 
ceremony, the guests ai^ permitted to retire. 

About noon the table is prepared, and th^ 
refreshments are brought in> a Large tray oi tinned 
copper, and, though not great variety, there is 
great plenty. In the centre is generaUy a dish of 
rice, cooked with poultry, and highly flavoured 
with spice and saffron. Round iiis are hashed 
meats, pigeons, stuffed cucumbers^ and delicious 
melons and fruits. The guests seat themselves 
on a carpet round the table : a slave brings water 
in one hand, and a basin in the other, to wash. 
This is an indispensable ceremcAiy, where each 
person puts his hand into the dish, and where the 
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use of forks is unknown : it is repeated when the 
meal is ended. After dinner they retire to the 
harem, where they slumber some hours among 

their wives and children Such is the ordinary 

life of the Egyptians. 

Laura. — What a monotonous way of spending 
their time, mamma I Our intellectual pleasures 
seem unknown to them ! The days appear to be 
psssed in repeating the same thing, in following 
the same customs, without a wish or a thought 
beyond. And, mamma, how do you, who are 
such an admirer of industry, tolerate their ex- 
cessive indofence ? 

Mks. a. — We must remember, my love, that 
nine months of the year the body is oppressed by 
heat; and that, as inaction under a temperate 
climate is' piainful, so here repOse is enjoyment. 
EfiSaminate indolence is born with the Egyptian, 
grows as he grows, and descends with him to the 
grave. It influences his inclinations and governs 
his actions, and far from daily wishing to obtain 
knowledge and enlarge the mental powers, he 
sighs only for cialm tranquillity. 

OwEX. — Well, mamma! I will allow the idle, 
solemn and patient Egyptian some little excuse, 
on the strength of the sultry climate which he 
endures two-thirds of the year. I know that heat 
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does make one feel languid and indolent : when I 
had been haymaking with Frederic last Tuesday, 
and came home so warm in the evening, I was 
obliged to lay on the sofa in the breakfast^room, 
while my cousins were amusing themselves with 
papa^s portfolio in the library, although I par- 
ticularly wished to join them. Now, if you please, 
we will go back to Belzoni : we left him at Esne, 
with Khalil Bey. 

Mrs. a.— After smoking a few pipes, and drink* 
ing as many cups of coffee, he left the Bey and 
returned to the boat. The following day they 
continued their voyage, and arrived at Edfu, 
where a temple, which might be compared with 
that of Tentyra, tempted our antiquary to land. 
Having been highly gratified here, they proceeded 
to Ombos: the ruins that are left at this place 
gave them a clear idea of what it had been. Our 
party proceeded, and, before their arrival at 
Assouan, landed on the western bank of the Nile. 
Here the country presented a more pleasing aspect 
than any they had passed since the Chained 
Mountains. Palm-trees in great abundance grow 
on each side of the river, and some cultivated 
spots of ground extend from the Nile to the moun- 
tains. The old town of Assouan stands on a hill, 
which overhangs the river : on its left is a forest of 
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palm-trees, which hides the modem town ; and on 
its right is the distant view of a granite mountain, 
that forms the first of the celebrated cataracts. 
The island of Elephantine seems to interfere with 
the barrenness of the western banks, and fills the 
ground with picturesque groups of various trees. 
Our travellers landed at the foot of a hill on the 
left of the Nile, and went to see the ruins of a 
convent on a high rock, where they observed many 
gix>ttoes, which had served as chapels for Christian 
wori^p. The convent is formed of several small 
arched ceUs, distinct from each other, and com*- 
mands a view of the cataract and adjacent country, 
with the lower part of the Nile, 

Bbbkabd. — What do you mean by grafdte, 
mamma? 

Mas. A. — ^A sort of stone composed of separate 
and very large concretions rudely joined together. 
When Belzoni returned to the boat, the sun 
was tinging the. horizon with its last beams, and 
the shades of the western mountains had reached 
across the Nile and covered the town. He found 
the Aga (a person employed by the Turkish 
Government) and all his retinue seated on a mat, 
under a cluster of palm-trees, close to the water. 

Ow^N.— -Ha ! ha ! I guess the Aga is smoking 
his pipe and drinking his coffee, according to 
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custom, and ta^lking of camels, horses, asses, cara- 
vans, or boats : nothing very sublime — ^nothing 
.very intellectual, Laura ! 

!B£RNABDi — Had Belzohi any thing to do with 
this Aga, mamma ? 

Mas. A. — Yes : he made application to him for 
a boat to carry them to Nubia, and presented to 
him some tobacco, soap, and coffee, which were 
gladly accepted : he was a selfish sort of person, 
and asked a great price for the use of the boat ; 
enga^ng, however, that one should be ready in a 
day or two. 

The niext morning Belzoni went to see the isle 
of Elephantine : he crossed the Nile in a wee-wee 
bark, made of the branches of palm-trees, fastened 
together with small cords, and covered on the 
outside with a mat, pitched all over. The prin- 
cipal object of attraction there was a temple of great 
antiquity, built on rocks of blue granite : on the 
western bank of the island are many trees of cassia 
and sycamore. Having gratified. /his curiosity, 
Belzoni returned ; and, as the Aga'^sfaoat was now 
in readiness, he determined to ascend^ the Nile to 
the second cataract, during, die interval required 
for the arrival of the boat froin Cairo, whidh was to 
convey the colossal bust. They therefore embarked, 
and, on the following morhihg,^ long before the 
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rising of the sun» Belzoni stood at the stern 
widting for its first beams to unveil the beautiful 
island of Philoe ; and he had much gratification in 
taking a hasty view of its ruins, without stopping 
to examine them minutely, as he hoped to return 
that way : he, however, observed several blocks 
of stones, and an obelisk, which he thought might 
be easily removed. 

Emily. — Here is Philoe, mamma, in the mid- 
dle of die Nile, somewhat south of Assouan* 

Mas* A. — As the wind was favourable, they 
again set sail, and arrived in the course of a few 
days at Deir. 

Emily. — ^My little finger has arrived at Deir 
also, mamma ; it is the capital of Lower Nubia. 

Mas. A. — This town consists of sev^^ groups 
of houses, built of earth intermixed with stones, 
and covered with reeds. 

Bbbnard. — Oh, mamma! 4somewhat like the 
little bamboo huts in Peru. But how high are 
they? 

Mas. A.— -vTheir height is generally about ei^t 
or ten feet: the height of the parlour we are in is 
between eight and ten feet. At the foot of the 
sloping and rocky hill is a small temple ; but Bet 
$som could not go to see it, as he observed that 
they were closely watched. 
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Be&kaeb. — Wliy were they watched, mammk? 

Mr8. a. — ^You shall hear. Belzcmi went imme- 
diately to Hassan Cacheff, who received him with 
an air of suspicion, and wanted to know his busi- 
ness. He told him that he ascended the Nile 
merely to seek for antiquities, and that he wished 
to proceed as far as the Shellah, or second Cata- 
ract. This, the Cacheff said, was impossible ; for 
the people in the upper country were at war with 
each other. He then ordered his mat to be brought 
to him, seated himself close before the door of his 
house, and invited Belzoni to sit also. The first 
question he asked him was, whether he had any 
coffee, Belzoni replied, that they had a little on 
board for their own use, but that he should have 
half of it. He next asked for soap, and received 
the same reply. Then he inquired if they had any 
tobacco : Belzoni said that he had a few pipes, and 
they would smoke together. This pleased Hassan 
Cacheff. The next question was, whether he had 
any powder ; and the answer he received was, that 
they had very little, and could not spare any. At 
this. Hassan laughed, and putting his hand on 
Belzoni's shoulder, said, ^' You are English, and 
can make powder wherever you go.'' 

OwEN.—I should think Belzoni was glad that 
he thought so ; and he had better leave Um wder 
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this imprefision, liefore the selfifib, troublesome 
Cacheff asks any thing more. 

MrsI a. — The pipes are not smoked yet, my 
dear. By this time, however, the tobacco was 
brought, and the operation began. Hassan still 
persisted in it that Belzoni's sailors would not ad- 
vance any farther ; for they were afraid, he said, 
to go into the upper country. Our friend, un- 
willing to give up his point, used every means of 
entreaty ; and at length frankly told him, that, if 
he would allow him to pursue his journey, he 
would make him a very handsome presient of a 
dtie looking glass. Hassan replied, ^^ We will 
talk of this to-morrow;*" and the indefatigable 
Belasoni returned to his boat. 

Owen. — A looking-glass was a novelty to the 
Cacheff, I suppose, mamma? 

Mrs. a. — Yes: Belzoni went again to him 
^rly in the morning, and told him that it was 
ready for his acceptance, provided he would 
give him a letter of recommendation to his bro- 
ther at Ybsambul, which at last he did. 

Bbrnabd — And so Hassan thought his look- 
ing-glass a great treasure! But how came Bel- 
zoni to take such a thing with himP 

Mrs* a. — Previous to his departure from Cairo 
he blul taken care to obtain ail the information 
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possible respecting the country of Nubia, from 
the natives who came to that city with dates 
and charcoal ; and from them he learned, that 
a looking-glass and a few beads would be as va«t> 
luablc in their eyes as gold and diamonds are in 
ours. 

Bernard. — How large was the Cacheff's 
looking-glass, mamma? I dare say he admired 
himself very much. 

Mrjs. a. — It was about twelve inches square, 
and made a great impression on the people 
there, who had never seen so large a one before. 
The Cacheff was never tired of admiring his 
dark coloured countenance, and all the attend- 
ants behind him strove to get a peep at th^ 
own tawiiy beauty. 

Belzoni, entering the boat again, proceeded 
down the Nile till he arrived at Ybsambul, where 
two temples presented attractions. I must de- 
scribe them, biecause they were the objects of 
another voyage lip the Nile. In the front of the 
minor temple were six colossal figures thirty feet 
high, and hewn out of the rock ; as was also 
the large temple, which had one figure of an 
enormous size, with the head and shoulders only 
projecting out of the sand, and most beautifully 
executed. On the upper part or firieze df the 
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lemple was a line of hieroglyphics, which covered 
the whole front* and above this a range of figures, 
in a sitting posture, as large as life. The sand 
on the north side, accumulated behind on the 
rock above the temple, had gradually descended 
towards its front, choked the entrance, and buried 
two-thirdfi of it. When Belzoni approached this 
temple, the hope he had formed of entering it 
vanished at once; for the heaps of sand were 
such as to make it appear an impossibility ever 
to reach the door. He ascended a hill of sand 
at the upper part of the temple, and there found 
the head of a hawk projecting out of the sand 
only to its neck. From the situation of this 
figure, he concluded that it was over the door ; 
but how to get to that door was the grand diffi- 
culty. 

Owen. — So it was, mamma; for you know it 
was necessary to remove the sand in such a 
direction, that it might fall off from the front of 
.the door : but in doing this, the sand .from above 
would contmue to fall on the place whence that 
below was removed, and thus rend^ it an almost 
endless task. 

Lauha. — Besides, the natives were like wild 

people, and knew nothing of working for money ; 

indeed, they were ignorant of money altogether. 

f3 
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. Mrs. a. — ^All theee difficulties seemed such 
iRsurmountable objects, that they almost deterred 
Belzoni from the thought of proceeding; yet 
perseverance, stimulated by hope, suggested to him 
such means, that at last, after much exertion, and 
two voyages thither, he had the satisfaction of 
entering the great temple of Ybsambul. 

Bkakard. — And now, mamma, for adventures! 
I wonder whether there are any mummy caves at 
Ybsambul ! 

Mas. A. — By calculating Belzoni supposed 
the door I mentioned to be thirty-five feet below 
the sand; and having taken a proper measure- 
ment of the front of the temple, he found that 
if he could persuade the people to work with 
persevering steadiness, he might succeed in the 
undertaking. 

Emily. — Who was the Cachefi^ of Ybsambul, 
mamma ? I think our antiquary had better have 
applied to him. 

Mas. A. — ^Yes, my love : wishing to do so, he 
did not examine the smaller temple that night, 
but followed the road between the rocks of which 
it is hewn, and arrived on the banks of the Nile, 
where they embarked, and soon landed at the 
village. A group of people who were assembled 
under a grove of paJm-trees seemed somewhat 
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tturprbed At the Axriyal of a stranger. Belioni 
desijvd to 3ee Osseyn Cacheff, telling them that he 
had a letter for hinx from his brother. 

Emily.— The selfish CacheffofDar, mamma? 

Mrs. A-— Yes : he for some time reoaved no 
answer, but at last was told that he who sat there 
was Daoud his son; This was a man about fifty 
years of age, clad in a light blue gown, with a 
white rag on his head as a turban, seated upon an 
old mat on the ground, a long sword and a gun by 
his side, with about twenty men surrounding him, 
who were well armed with swords, spears, and 
shields. 

Daoud Cacheff begged to know what business 
had brought Belzoni there ? He replied that he 
had a letter from his uncle directed to his father, 
and that he came into that country in search of 
ancient stones. Daoud laughed, and said that a 
few months befcnre he had seen another man 
who came from Cairo in search of treasure, and 
took away a great deal of gold in his boat, and 
that Belzoni came for the same purpose, not to 
take stones. What could he have to do with 
stones, if it were not to procure gold from them ? 

Bkenakb. — I am afraid Belzoni will be .puz- 
zled to convince Daoud. How did he manage, 
manuBa? 
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Mes. A4 — Very ckverly. He told Daoud that 
the stones he wished to take away were brok«;i 
pieces belonging to the old Pharoah people, and 
that his motive for coming in search of them was 
to know whether our ancestors came from that 
country. He then asked where he meant to go in 
search of these stones. Belzoni said, that the 
place in the rock had a door, and that by removing 
the sand they might enter the temple, and should 
perhaps find many stones there, and accordingly 
proposed to have it opened. After some difficulty, 
he managed to convince the people of the value of 
money, for they had never heard of such a thing, 
having heea accustomed to exchstnge various arti- 
cles; and Daoud at length consented to find 
workmen, provided Belzoni would give them each 
two piastres a day, which he consented to do. 

Owen. — Well, mamma, Daoud was rather 
more reasonable than his uncle Hassan, who re- 
quired so many presents before he would allow 
Belzoni to continue his voyage. But there now 
remains consent to be obtained from Osseyn 
Cacheff, Daoud^s father. 

Mrs. a. — This was the greatest difficulty ; he 
lived at Eshke, a mile and a half up the Nile. 
To secure his favour (for favour in this land may 
often be procured by bribes), Belzoni 3ent for- 
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#ards to |iim some rice, sugilr, imd tobacco; and 
received on boiEu:d in the evening some sour milk 
and warm thin cake of dhourra bread. 

Bernabd. — What is dhourra^ mamma ? 

Mrs. a. — The common grsdn of Egypt, my 
love. The bread is bak^ on a flat stone raised 
at each comer so as to admit a fire under it, the 
pastd, which is soft, being laid on it, spreads in a 
minute over the stone ; as soon as one cake is 
baked another is done in the same manner,, and so 
on, and this dhourra bread fonhs the general food 
of the country. 

£hily. — It is made very much in the same 
manner as the fisherman's wife (whom we saw 
at that pretty cottage on the Cumberland moun« 
tains) was making her oat-cakes. Do you remem- 
ber, Bernard ? 

Bbrxard. — Oh, yes ! yes ! and the fidienpan^'js 
rosy boys showed me how to catch shrimps in a 
little net, whilst you looked at the woman making 
them. 

Go on, mamma. I want to know what tiie 
Cacheff said to Belzoni. 

Mrs. a. — They went the next morning to his 
residence at Eshke, and were told that he wad 
from home, but would return in a few days. 
This occasioned some disappointment; hut lis 
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Mr, and Mrs. Belzoni^ did not wish to return to 
Ybtambul without having had an intei^iew with 
him, they went 06 towards the second Cataract, 
and about nine, two mornings after they had left 
Eahke, they made for the shore, as near as pos- 
sible to the last cultivated land on the left. 

Emily. — I have found the ratuation of the 
second Cataract, mamma; and the place of which 
you speak must be Wady Haifa. 

Mrs. a. — A few of the natives came to look at 
the strangers, and at Belzoni^s request, they 
willingly brought asses for them to ride to the 
Cataract; and now, Bernard, place yourself on 
your own little Smiler, and fancy yourself one of 
the party. Proceed to the Cataract, and take 
several views in different directions. Mount the 
rocks, and take a survey of the wide sandy de- 
serts. Observe the wild antelopes that are skip- 
ping about on the crags of the few black cliffs 
which project here and there, and having enjoyed 
the grand prospect afforded by this Cataract, and 
as the sun again is sinking beneath the horizon, 
return to the little bark. 

Bkrnard. — And from thence, mamma, where 
shall I go ? 

Mrs. A. — ^Ybu may accompany Mr. and Mrs. 
Belzoni, who immediately crossed for the ide of 



Mainarty, where they arm«d at dusk. They 
saw fires and people ait a duitatice/ but on land- 
ingy could not find any one. The huts were 
left with all they had^ which consisted^ only of 
dry dates, and a kind of paste made of the 
same, which they kept in large vases of clay 
baked in the sun, and covered with baskets made 
of palm leaves; a baking stove, and a mat to 
sleep upon, comprised the whole of their fur- 
niture. 

Owen. — ^Ah ! they little expected vintors at 
such a time ! I suppose they were honest them- 
selves^ as they did not suspect their nmghbours : 
but pray, mamma, how large is this island ? 

Mrs. a. -^ The whole of the island is about an 
eighth of a mile in length, and half as much in 
breadth. The whole settlement consisted of four 
men and seven women, with two or three children. 
They have no communication with the main land, 
except when the water is low; for at any other 
time, the current, being just under the Cataract, 
is so rapid that it is impossible to ford it, and 
boats never go to this island. They are poor 
but happy, knowing nothing of the enticing 
luxuries of the world, and resting content with 
what ' Providence supplies, as the reward of their 
industty . They have a few dieep and goats, which 
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supply them with milk, and the few spots of land 
they have are all cultivated, producing a little 
dhourra, which you know is the principal food 
they require. The wool of their she^ they spin 
into yam; they wind thie thread round little 
stones, and thus suspend them to a long stick 
fixed in a horizontal position between two trees, 
to form a warp ; and by passing another thread 
alternately between these, fabricate a kind of 
coarse cloth, with which they make their dress. 

Emily. — Wlien we were overtaken by the thun- 
der-storm last summer, we went into the weaver'^s 
cottage at the end of the park, mamma, therefore 
I understand what you mean by the warp: but 
this plan is still more simple than our weaver's. 
I . wonder how they pass the woof ^-you. do not 
mention their having a shuttle : — I should like to 
live in Mainarty, mamma ! . But where are the in- 
habitants all this time ? 

. Mb 8. A. — It was quite dark when Belzcxii 
fpund this poor and truly happy people. They 
had lighted^ a fire to make their bredd, and the 
light at this fire directed him to the spot where 
they were. I suppose they had been terrified by 
having seen him at a distance, for they were aU 
hid in a hole, under some ruins of an old castle, 
:Fhich standi on the south sidti of tite island, and 
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wheD he approached them, the women set up a 
loud scream. A person who was with him, a 
native of Nubia, could talk their language, and 
managed to pacify them, but could not entice 
more than one man out of the hole. 

Bernard. — I cannot think why they were so 
much alarmed ; and to hide in that hole was very 
curious — like playing at hide and seek, mamma. 

Mrs. a. — Their fear was owing to some de- 
predations committed by the robbers of Wady 
Haifa a few years before, who at low water 
forded over to the island, and did all the injury 
that could be done to such people. The strangers 
assured them that they were not like the robbers 
of Wady Haifa, but only came to get some one 
to s3iew them the way to the Cataract. At this 
they were more alarmed than ever, and said that 
it never happened that boats passed higher than 
Wady Haifa, — it being impossible to proceed 
fiirther, owing to the quantity of rocky islands. 
At last, however, they prevailed upon two of the 
men to accompany them the following morning, 
and pilot them towards the Cataract as far as the 
boat could go. 

BsRNARD. — What a great deal of courage Bel- 
aoni bad ! 

o 
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Mrs. a* — ^Ai)C(»ding to agreement, they went 
an bo^rd, and with a strong north wnid adlran-^ 
ced in their little bark, until they found tbcnii* 
itelTea 90 tO0$ed about, by the (fifFerent inirrents 
and eddies, as to prevent a farther progress ; and 
at the same time so situated, that they could not 
return bac^ for fear of being driven against some 
of the rocks which threatened them on eadi 
side. 

Emily. — They are in a d^dorable situation 
again, manuna ! Unable to go backwards or for- 
wards — but no treacherous or deceitful Arabs are 
with them now. 

Maa. A«->— They were eon&lked to one s|>ot for 
abput an )iour. Sometimes they had a rapid 
start for a hundred yards, then, all at onee^ wer9 
stopped and turned round in spite of aU their 
^orts, and of the north wind whbh blew very 
hard. At last thoy were caught on a suddeci in 
one of the eddies of wat^, and driven agaiaat a 
sharp rock, concealed about two feet below diie 
surface. The shock was dreadful; it ts impos- 
sible to describe lil^lzoni^s emoiioiis, for he thought 
at the moment that the boat was ($plit 'm two-- 
and the obji^t of bis tenderest solicitude -^ad on 
board — ^for her, he saw no mode of eseape—had 
he been alone he might have swam on shore* 
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Howevery his trust in the protecting care of Pro- 
vidence did not forsake him — they found that no 
h«rm was d^ne, and that by crossiiftg the rock they 
w^r^ o% they might reach the other side of the 
river. They did so am quickly as possible^ and 
landed, rejcacing in the thought of the dai^r 
they had escaped. They were obliged to pur^ 
suie their route on foot; carrying with them pro- 
vifflons and W9,ter, they proceeded on the rocks^ 
over a plain of sand and stones, until they arrived 
at one called Aspir, which is the highest in the 
neighbourhood of the Catara^ct, and onnmaAds 
a coi]p|>le<;e view of the falls^. 

l^BdiiLY. — AaAf now our lovers of nature are 
weU repaid, I have no doubt, i^amma, for th^ 
prospect must hii.ve beea vei?y fine* 

M «8^ A.— ^Belzonib says that it was « tvuly mag- 
nificent scene. The several thousand idands^ of 
Vaiious forms and si^^ with as many different 
fifcUs (^ watery running, rapidly onward, whilst 
counter-currents returned with oqual velocity ; the 
bhu^kness of the stcmes ; the v^dant foliage oi the 
treesy scattered on th^ islets, intermixed with the 
white bubbling fi:oth of the numerous cascades, 
formed a picture neither to be described nor 
delinaated. 

Haying been thus ocMpip^Mated for them; ven- 
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turous excursion, our travellers returned by a little 
route to Ybsambul. 

Bernard. — The temples are at that place, and 
now we shall hear how Belzoni endeavoured to 
persuade the natives to open them, and what 
Osseyn CachefF, who, I suppose, was come home 
by this time, said to him. 

Mtts. A. — He went immediately to his son 
Daoud, who presented to him a letter from his 
father, and sent for the men who were selected 
for the work. These people were complete sa- 
vages, and wholly unacquainted with any kind 
of labour. However, according to direction, they 
began their undertaking in such a manner that 
the sand would fall off from the centre of the front 
of the temple, where the door was supposed to be. 

Bernard. — Had they spades to dig away the 
sand, mamma? 

Mrs. a. — No: not spades; but a long stick 
with a cross piece of wood at the end, at each 
extremity of which was a rope. 

Bernard. — I understand, mamma. One man 
would draw the cross stick back, and another 
man would pull it forwards. Did this plan 
answer ? 

Mrs. a. — Yes : they found it very useful in 
clearing away the sand, and as this was the first 
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day of their enler^i^e, tbejr pcoeeededbekter thai! 
Belzoni had expected ; all thdar thoughts and t^ik 
w«ce on the quantity of gold, pearK <uyd jewels 
tbey dumld Ssad in the place. 

Lauba. — That was a good thing, mamma^ be- 
cwoae It acted aa a stimulus foi: them to proceed. 

Mrs. A.-^Thus they went on for some days, 
but as they had not before known the value of 
money, so now their wish to olMain it knew no 
bounds : they oontiffiuaUy wished tot proeure more 
than their employer allowed them; the othi^ 
peqpk also began to desire it, and came in such 
numbers, that had he wished it he would have 
found it difficult to supply them all. Their desire 
to see the inside of the temple^ and to plunder 
what it m%ht contain increased, and they gave 
Belzoni tp understand, that all that was there was 
their own property, and that the treasure should 
be for themselves. He in vain endeavoured to 
assure th^B' that he expected to find nothiiig but 
stones, and wanted no treasure ; they still per-- 
atfiled, that if he took away the stcmes, the tre- 
sure was in them, and that if he could make a 
drawing or likeness of them, he could extract 
the treasure from it alao^ withcnit their perceiv- 
ing it. 

OwKM« — They had grea4 oonfidence in Belssoni's 

G 3 
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ability, however, mamma, as well as an uncom* 
mon degree of superstition ! 

Mrs. a. — Some proposed that if any figure 
were discovered, it should be broken before he 
carried it away, to examine the inside. 

Owen. — How provoking ! Then poor Belzoni 
had no encouragement to proceed ; — it was not of 
much use to take so much pains, only in the end 
to gratify the selfish curiosity of those savages, — 
and according to this he might not make drawings, 
much less take away any statue or any thing else 
that might be found. I think, under such cir- 
cumstances, mamma, it will not lessen our ideas of 
his perseverance and patience if he does give up 
opening this temple : — I cannot bear the thought 
of his spending so many days to no purpose ! 

Mrs. a. — From the slow progress, of rather 
from the immense quantity of sand accumulated 
together, Belzoni perceived that his work would 
require more time than he could spare at that 
period before its completion ; still he would have 
persevered had not another and a stronger motive 
presented itself. 

Bernard — What was that, mamma ? 

Mrs. a. — -The want of that very article which 
a few days before was despised and unknown, 
and now he found that he absolutely could not 
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proceed without it. — It was monetf which, even 
here, had shown its usual power among mankind 
of exciting avarice and a selfish disposition. 

OwsN. — And here the sentence I repeated in 
my Latin lesson this morning is just d prapos, 
mamma, ** the love of money increases as the 
mmiey itself increases.^' 

Bernard. — But perhaps, mother, Belzoni was 
nearer the door than he expected, — he could not 
see through the sand, you know. I wanted him 
to have met with some adventures in this temple, 
and I, for mj/ part, do not like him to give 
it up! 

Mrs. a. — I will tell you how he managed* 
He had some water brought up from the Nile, 
and poured down close to the door. '^ 

Owen. — ^Ha ! ha ! a very clever plan ! jui^t 
like our ingenious Belzoni ! This would stop the 
sand from running until he had made a hole deep 
enough to perceive whether they were near the 
door. I hope they are ! — He supposed, in the 
first place, that the sand was about thirty-five feet 
in thickness^ and how many feet had they removed 
it, do you think, mamma ? 

Mrs. a. — They had removed so much sand as 
to uncover twenty feet in the temple ; but from the 
hole that was made Belzoni pereeived that it 
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would reqi^e a longev time to reaeh the doo^ 
than he Qoold stay, and more mcmey than be coujd 
afford, although the oolosaal statuea above the. 
door were by this tisae completely exposed* He 
therefiore obtained a promise from the Caebetf that 
no one should touch the place till bi& return, (which 
would probably be in a few OKUith^) ; and ocm*: 
tentii^ himself with puttii^ a mark where the 
sand was before his operation had ocnnmenoed, ai^i 
uy^ing a sketch of the exterifivr ^f the t^aple^ be^ 
quitted it, with a firm resedutioii oi returning sotoe 
time to aceomplisb its (q)€aiing, 

Emily. — Well, mother, he acted both . pru- 
dently and jiUcbeM»usly ; but I should have been 
afraid Ie9t the selfish pee^le who had worked for 
him shouid have opened it in the mean time* 
However, where did he go next, and when did 
he. return to young M^xmon, who has been 
staying this long period at Thebes, banked up 
with earth and paln^leaf ropes ? 

Mad. A- — They set off in the boat, and de* 
deeding the Nile rapidly, arrived in a few days 
at Shellal. 

Emily. — My little finger is following them 
rapidly, too, mamma ; and here is Shellal, or the 
first Cataract, marked on the map ; —we passed 
it h^re^ I recoUect* 
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Mrs. a. — When they reached the Me of Phi- 
loe, Belzoni took particular notice of the small 
obelisk which he hoped at some future time to 
bring to England, and he sent for the Aga of 
Assouan. 

Emily. — We are got back to Assouan, are we, 
mamma? — I remember it, just on the opposite 
side of the Nile to ^ that of the Cataract — and 
I remember the selfish Aga, too, who asked such 
a su^ for the use of his boat : why did Belzoni 
send for him ? 

Mas. A. — To persuade him to use his interest in 
having the obelisk taken down the Cataract ; but 
this, for want of a boat, could not be effected that 
season. I mentioned the obelisk to you before. 

Owen. — Yes, mamma: it was formed of gra- 
nite, twenty-two feet in length and two in breadth, 
so that it would want a pretty large boat to con- 
vey it. 

Mrs. a Belzoni took possession of it, giving 

the Aga four dollars to pay a guard for it till his 
return. The next day they proceeded to Assouan 
by land. On their arrival they were informed there 
were no boats to take them to Esne, so there they 
were obliged to wait. 

Emily. — I do. not expect the time was lost 
on Belzoni; yet I am sorry for him to meet 
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with this delay, for he no doubt was anxious to 
return to Thebes, and to see his young Memnon 
once more. 

Mrs. a. — What we cannot help we must of 
course endure. Our enterprizing firiend often 
found it so, and he amused himself during this 
period by taking another tour in £lephantine. 

Emily* — ^And when he returned to Assouan 
had the boat made its appearance ? 

Mas. a. — No : no boat had yet arrived. The 
delay was tedious ; however^ nothing could be done 
but to submit to it. 

Belzoni was seated one evening under a gzo¥e of 
palm^-trees, eating some rice soup with the A|^ 
when an Arab came and whispered in the e^r of 
the latter, as if he had something of great import- 
ance to communicate. 

Bernakd. — I should not have thanked him for 
the interruption ; I do not like the Arabs at all, 
since they treated Belzom so shabbily in the ipymmy 
cave. 

Mas. A. — The Aga rose, though lus dinnea? vfa^ 
not finished, and went away with th^ lur of a man 
of great business. 

Bernard. — That looked very suspicious; whut 
do you think the Arab had whispered to him ^ 

Mrs* a. — ^You will hear in time* Half an hour 
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after he returned, accompanied by two other per- 
sons of distinction, and an old man. They all 
seated themselves around him, and after intro- 
ducing the affair with some caution, asked Belzoni 
whether he riiould like to purchase a large pece of 
duunond. It is true he was ho diamcmd merchant : 
however, he told the Aga that if the article were 
good, and they could agFee^ he would buy it, but 
that it was necessary for him to see it first. The 
Aga said that the piece had been found by one of 
the natives of that place, and, as he was not in 
want of money, it had been preserved in the family 
for many years. The original proprietor being 
now dead, his successor wished to dispose of it. 

Belzoni requested to see it, and therefore retired 
wHh them to some distance, out of the way of the 
people ; when the old man, with great solemnity, 
took a small wooden box from a pocket in his 
leather belt. In this was a paper, which he un- 
folded ; aftet that, two or three others, till at last 
he opened the sanctum $amtoriim. Bekoni took 
its contents in his hands with no small degree of 
expectation; but, alas ! how did he look when he 
perceived that this great treasure, which had been 
so long oardfully stcrred, was only part of the 
stopple of a common glass cruet, of the size of a 
hazel-nut, with two or three little gilt flowers upon 
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it ! All his hopes vanished : and as the others 
were attentively regarding his motions, they could 
not fail to observe the disappointment marked in 
his countenance, and their hopes vanii^ed too. 
When they were told it was only a piece of glass, 
.the words affected their minds like the unhappy 
tidings of some great misfortune ; they walked off 
in solemn silence, not without giving him an in- 
quiring look to learn whether he were really in 
earnest. But he also shared their disappointment, 
and the smile on his face could give them no 
hopes. 

Bernard. — What ignorance ! to mistake a piece 
of glass for a diamond ! I am glad it was no 
worse. When you told us, mamma, that the Aga 
walked off in solemn silence, I began to be alarmed 
for Belzoni. 

Well, is the boat arrived ? 

Mrs. a. — No : no boat is yet to be seen. Bel- 
zoni, therefore, proposed bespeaking two camels, 
and travelling to Esne by land ; when this resolu- 
tion was known, a boat was soon in readiness, and 
he discovered that the whole delay was a fraud to 
detain him at Assouan, several little barks iiaving 
been concealed in different places. Our travellers 
had a rapid and agreeable voyage down the Nile, 
and reached Luxor in safety. 
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Emily. — Luxor, ju&tt by. Thebes, mamma, here 
it is. 

Did they find the boat come from Cairo, to take 
Caphany thither ? 

Mns. A. — The Cacheff had procured one, and 
when they arrived at Thebes, they found it fi»sttencd 
to the bank where the jcolossal head was. Be^som 
met with much opposition when he wished to re>. 
move this great bust ;— some thought that it would 
overbalance the boat, and consequently be lost ia 
the Nile ; oth^s wished to retain it, suppoang it 
contained gold ; and others alleged.that it was im- 
possible to put it into the boat, as the bank was 
more than fifteen feet above the level of the watas 
which had retired at least a hundred feet from it. 
His vexation was great, in thinking that all his 
efforts and exertion in bringing the h^id to tixe 
Nile were to no purpose, and that it would pro* 
bnhly never reach England, as the opposititm was 
so pQwerf uj. 

OwvN. — After having taken so much pains 1 
after having made the car, and the palmJeaf 
ropes ! nfter having employed so many days in 
remaving it !— Ah ! Belzoni, how little they knew 
how to appreciate your industry. 

MbSi a. — Perseverance in huidable pursuits, 
as I have often told you, will rewaid all our 
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labour^ and produce effects even beyond our calcu- 
lation. 

With some trouble, Belzoni collected a hundred 
and thirty men, and, under his superintendance, 
they began to make a causeway, by which to con- 
vey the head down to the river-side. This was 
finished the next day, and the bust brought to the 
edge of the slope ready to be embarked. 

Bebnabd. — And how was that managed, dear 
mamma ? 

Mas. A.— -It required some thought, for it was 
no easy undertaking to put a piece of granite, of 
such bulk and weight, on board a boat, that, if it 
received the weight on one side, would immediately 
upset. 

Owen. — Could the Egyptians furnish no me- 
chanical powers, mamma, and thus render the 
operation more practicable ? 

Mrs. a. — No, my dear, it was to be done with- 
out the smallest help of that kind, or even a si&gk 
tackle, and with poles and ropes only. 

Laitra.— The people there know scarcely any 
thing of mechanics, Owen; their utmost sagadty 
reaches only to pulling a rope, or sitting on the 
extremity of a lever, as a coutiterpmse or balance. 

Bbbnard. — Will you tell me, dear Laura, what 
you mean by a lever.? 
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X«ACftA. — A kver, my love, is the foundation^ of 
^ the mechanical powers. It i» nothing more than 
a straight stick, or bar of wood or iron. 

Owen. — Did you never read, in ^^ Sandford and 
Merton,^ Bernard, about the snowball which they 
rolled along with so much ease, by usmg two long 
sticks, which were called levers ? I will read it to 
yoU) and explain all that you want to know another 
time, if you will let mamma go on without being so 
particular. We are wandering from Belzoni. Now, 
mother, will you tell us how the head wad let down 
that steep bank P 

Mrs. a.— .Yes: provided 3rou will allow little 
Bernard to have his questions answered another 
time, without expressing impatience. 

The causeway was made gradually sloping to 
the edge of the water, close to the boat, and with 
the four poles a bridge was formed from the bank 
into the centre of the boat. 

Emily. — I understand, mamma; and so, when 
the weight bore on the bridge, it pressed only on 
the middle of the boat. 

Owen. — ^And this slender bridge rested partly 
<m the causeway, partly on the side of the boat, 
and partly on the centre of it 

Mrs. A. — On the opposite ade of the boat Bel- 
zoni put some mats, well filled with straw. A few 
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Arabs were stationed in It, and some at each ^e, 
with a lever of palm-wood, as there was nothing 
else. At the middle of the bridge he placed a sack 
filled with sand, that in case the colossus should 
run too fast into the boat, it might be stopped* 

Owen.— How did he contrive to make it d&* 
spend gradually ? You know if they had. given it 
9 pushy and it had gone at onccy it would have 
overbalanced the boat, and perhaps drowned the 
Arabs. . 

Mus. A.-r-Behind. the colossus, Belzoni had the 
trunk of a palm-tree firmly planted, round whidh 
a rope was twisted, and then fastened to the car, 
so that it might descend gently. He set a lever at 
work on each side, and at the same time that Ihe 
men in the boat were pulling, others were slacken- 
ing the ropes, and others moving the rollers as the 
colossus advanced. 

Owen. — I wish it a prosperous journey ! How 
nicely Belzoni managed it ! I should like to have 
seen the men all at th&i work, each so busy in hia 
own station. Well, mamma? 

Mas. A.— rThus it descended very, very slowly, 
from the main land to the causeway, when it sunk 
a good deal, as the causeway was made of fresh 
earth. However, this was better than if it had 
run. too fast towards the water. Belzom thought 
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^ too; for if it had fallen into the Nile, it would 
have been not only a mortification to himself, but 
a disappointment to many antiquaries in England, 
who were longing for its arrival. However, it 
went safely on board. 

BsaNARj). — Delightful, mamma ! I am as glad 
as Belzoni himself could have been ! 

Mrs. a.— The Arabs, who were of opinion that 
it would go to the bottom of the river, or crush 
the boat, were all attention, as if anxious to know 
the result, as well as to learn how the operation 
was to be performed. When the owner of the 
boat, who considered it as lost, witnessed Belzoni^s 
isuccess, and saw the huge piece of stone, as he 
called it, safely on board, he came forward and 
heartily congratulated him. Belzoni was rejoiced 
to see his long anticipated project thus crowned 
with success. 

The party arrived at Cairo the following month. 
Thence they proceeded to Rosetta. 

Emily. — Here is Rosetta, mamma, on the wes- 
tern branch of the Nile, and near its mouth. But 
was the colossus landed there ? 

Mrs. a. — ^Yes: and as tackle was to be had, 
of which Belzoni was destitute before, as well ^ as 
proper workmen, it was rendered quite an easy 
operation, and conveyed in safety to the Bashaw's 

H 3 
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niagasiiie, tJiere to await its embarkation for Bug* 
Umd. 

Mr. Belzoni became acquainted with a gentle- 
man at Ros^tta, who received him into his house in 
a most hospitable manner, and was much interested 
in his affairs, feeling the pleasure of a true Eng- 
lishman in seeing one of the most finished articles 
of Egyptian art ready to be embar]i:ed for his na. 
tlvje country. And here we will for the present tak^ 
leaye of our friend, wishing that the indefatigable 
zeai displayed in all he imdertakes may be re- 
ward!^ with equal success: and you, my dear 
children, whenever you want a stimulus to patient, 
perseyeiring industry, think of Bel^ni ! 



CHAP. II. 

Laura was a botanist. She loved to ramble in 
search of wild flowers, and she frjequently did so 
before breakfast. A few mornings after the pre*- 
ceding conversation, the sun arose with uncommon 
splendour; but the gUstening dewdi^ps moistened 
eveijr blade of grass, and bespangled every letd. 
Laura^ instead of wandering in her favourke fiekki 
through the little green gate of the 
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shrubbery, and followed a winding gravel path 
that brought her to the stable-yard, in which w^re 
the children's gardens. Here she found Bernard 
busily employed with his spade: carefully replacing 
flowers that were trampled down, trimming them 
and cleaning them, and planting them anew ; the 
border which he had cultivated with so much de- 
light, was all in confusion and disorder; the cherry- 
tree, from which he had promised himself so much 
pleasure, in presenting its first fruits to his mother, 
was pulled down from the palisades against which 
it had been trained ; his little crop of wheat was 
levelled with the ground; — the young liburnums 
were eaten; the rose-tree was broken; all was a 
scene of desolation and confusion ! Yet the perse- 
vering little Bernard did not complain ; he smiled 
and looked at Laura; Laura smiled also, for she 
guessed what thoughts were passing in his mind. 

Our young readers may wish to know what can 
have been the cause of all this disturbance. The 
little gardens, as we have said, were in the stable- 
yard. A door that led into the stable had unin- 
tentionally been left open; Smiler had tak^n the 
liberty of walking out, and had been tempted by a 
pendant branch of Bemard'*s cheny-tree to trainple 
upon that very spot, where his little master had 
bestowed so much pains, and in which he had 
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][)as8ed many a happy hour, toiling in the heat of 
hbbrow. Laura watched her brother. He smoothed 
the ground with the little rake his papa had given 
him; he dug a hole, and placed his rose-bush 
afresh, only first cutting off the broken stalks ; he 
then, with the utmost patience, and without utter- 
ing one complaint, assisted the gardener to train 
the poor cherry-tree in its former station, holding 
the little tin tacks and the shreds of list, as James 
held his hand to receive them; and James, the 
gardener, and Bernard together, after working for 
two hours, had the satisfaction of beholding the 
garden restored to neatness and order. 

Bernard came in to breakfast. His cheeks glowed 
with a brighter red than usual; his countenance 
beamed cheerfulness and joy ; he seemed in perfect 
good-humour with himself and with every one 
around him, and every one appeared in good- 
humour with him ; this was the effect of his in- 
dustry. 

His mother, who had heard from Laura how 
the morning had been passed, said, 

" Well, my love, you have proved the truth of 
my assertion, that perseverance, exerted in laudable 
undertakings, will reward all our labour, and pro^ 
duce effects beyond our fondest hopes !'* 

*^ Ah, mamma !^ said Bernard, *^ it was Bek 
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soni who first taught me to exert it ! You know 
I saw ^at. he gained by perseverance, so I thought 
I would follow his example, and not give way to 
despair. You do not regret having given me that 
account of Belzoni, do you, mamma P^^ 

" No, indeed, my dear boy T* repfied the fond 
and affectionate mother ; ^^ I am delighted in wit- 
nessing the first fruits of my story ; and having 
thus profited by the first account of our enterpriz- 
ing traveller, you are well entitled to another.'*' 
A tear glistened in Bemard'^s eyes as his mother 
bestowed this welLmerited prinse. 

He dispatched his- basin of milk ; the breakfast 
things were soon, removed ; the maps were once 
more laid on the table, and Mrs. A. conmienoed 
her narrative of Belzoni^s second excursion up the 
Nile. 

In 1817 a boat was prepared, well covered 
mth mats, and closely lined all round, with a cur- 
tain to the door, to prevent the dust or wind from 
penetrating the cabin. 

Belzoni and his httle party embarked from 
Boolac. 

Emiyy.— Will you tell me, mamma, what is 
the principal object of this voyage, and to what 
place they went first, that I may follow them 
upon the map. 



/ 
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Mrs. a. — Antiquities had touched a chord in 
Belzoni^s heart : they were the chief objects of his 
researches. He now more particularly wished to 
visit the temple of Ybsambul, and to make 
preparations for opening it ; when that was accom- 
plished, he intended to return to the Valley of 
Beban el Malook, and to endeavour to enter the 
tombs of the kings, and afterwards to visit the 
Pyramids. 

Do you recollect the temple I mention ? 

OwEN.-^Yes : perfectly well. Belzoni had just 
made a hole in the sand, when he left it before, 
and had discovered that he had then neither time 
nor money for exploring it. I shall be glad if he 
succeed now. I have wished all along for him to 
go back to Ybsambul ; and I hope the men will 
behave better this time, and not make him say, 
" crescit amor nummi,^ 

Mrs. A.^Their departure from Boolac was 
attended with a contrary wind, which caused 
their progress up the Nile to be so slow that in 
four days they only reached Tabeen. 

Laura. — A little village on the eastern bank, 
opposite Dajior, Emily. 

Emily Then they passed by Cairo, and by 

several Pyramids, for here is Dajior, but Tabeen i» 
not marked. 
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Laura. — Because it is so insignificant a place, 
I suppose. You can put a little mark with your 
pencil, my love. 

Mrs. a. — It was at this village, Bernard, that 
Belzoni drew a view of the distant Pyramids, from 
which sketch Laura was taking hers the other 
evening, at the time you thought them so unin- 
teresting. 

Bernard. — My opinion is changed now, mam- 
ma : it is best not to form a judgment too soon, — 
is it not? I quite love the name of that little 
village : / do not call it insignificant, for Laura^s 
drawing led to my knowledge of Belzoni. How 
long did he stop there, mother ? 

Mrs. a. — When the sketch was taken they 
proceeded to Meimond, where their attention was 
attracted by the cheerful sound of a tambourine, 
by which they concluded that there was an Arabic 
feast in the viUage, and leaving their comfortable 
bark, they went on shore. 

Bernard. — I wonder if they were dancing in 
the odd manner you told us about before, with 
their arms over each other^s shoulders, and bowing 
about. 

Mrs. a. — However it might be, they were not 
mnch gratified by the sight, and therefore return* 
ing to their boat, went on to Minieh. 
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.£mily» — I have found Minieh, mamma. It 
appears to be about half-way between Cairo and 
Thebes. — Did they land there ? 

Mxs. A. — Yes : it was necessary to do so, on 
account of seeing Hamet Bey, who has command 
over all the boiats on the river. 

Owen. — Ha ! ha! I dare say he styles himself 
admiral of the Nile, and thinks himself as great as 
any admiral on the sea ? 

Mas. A. — Belzoni found this mighty comman* 
der sitting on a wooden bench, and attended by 
two or three of his sailors ; and here he also saw 
two Copts, who had been sent by Mr. Drouetti up 
the Nile, in search of antiquities. 

Emily. — In search of antiquities, mamma, like 
Belzoni ! then I suppose there will be some emula^ 
tion between them, and I am glad of it ; but I 
should like to know who tliis Mr. Drouetti is ; the 
Copts we already know are descended from the 
first Egyptians who became Christians. 

OwKN. — I think, Emily, it was very unfortunate 
for Belzoni that he did meet with these men ; how 
caii you tell but they may go to Ybsambul and 
finish removing the sand, and so spoil all the mkse 
plans that I have in my head. 

EMiLY.-^Indeed, Owen, I cannot tell ^hai 
those may be; but you will teQ us, mamtna, who 
Mr. Drouetti was f 
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Mrs. a.— He was the Ex-Fnendh Consul, in 
Alexandria, and Owen is right in supposing Belzoni 
would rather have avoided these men : especially 
as he learned that they wished to arrive at Thebes 
before him, and to purchase all that the Arabs 
had found during the preceding jaason. 

Owen. — How provoking! but the Copts were 
at an equal distance from Thebes with Belzoni: 
why, therefore, need they arrive there before him ? 

Mrs. a. — Because their mode of travelling on 
asses or horses was much more speedy than the 
progress of the boat could possibly be, and thus 
Belzoni would have no chance of regaining the spot 
of ground where you recollect he found the statues. 

Emily. — Yes, mamma : upon the fdain at 
Thebes, where you told us " the traveller finds 
himself on every side among wonders.** 

Mrs. a. — He was not lopg considering how 
to act, and resolved to set off immediately by 
land, and, by travelling day and night, was in 
hopes of reaching the place before them. Accord- 
ingly a horse and an ass were g^t ready : and tak- 
ing with him his Greek servant, he left Mr. Beechejr 
(the young gentleman who accompanied him ovi 
this journey) to come up the NSe at ht^ iemm. 

Emily.— But where was Mrs. Belzoni ? 

Mrs. a. — She was left at Cmvo, with the BtU 
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expedition tbi» rapid journey was completed. 
Look on the mftp» Etnily. 

Emily. — My finger is at Minieh, mainHia* 

Mhs. A.-^Our travellers set off at midn^t, 
and forced marches brought them the niBxt i&om- 
ing to Manfatout. From this plaee they hastened 
without d^lay, and arrived at Siout before day- 
li^it. At sunrifee they mounted again, and ar* 
rived before dark at Tahta. Here they rested in 
a convtot for four hoiursi started afredh by the 
li^t of the moon, and reached Girgeli in the night. 

Emily. — That must have been very pleasant, 
mamma: I should like to ride upon a donkey 
by nnxmlight, wh«i the moon was just peeping 
from behind some dark clouds, and all arovoid 
was silent and still. 

Mrs. a. — They resumed their journey at one 
o'clock in the moiHiing, reached Farshiout at nocm, 
and, after a delay of four hours, in conseqvienc^ 
of not finding a fresh horse immediately, arrived 
at night at a village near Badjoura. Here they 
rested two hours, and arrived at Gendi at three. 
Havii^ dined, they proceeded onward, rested a 
couple of hours at Benut at night, and reached 
Luxor the following noon. 

And now, Owen, what say you to becomksji^ a 
traveller ? 
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a great deal of praise, and that I should lilie tQ 
have been in his place. 

Mas. A. — I see you cannot fonq^ any idea of 
tJiie dii&culties i^ persqn must; undergo, travelUng 
tl^rpugb a tract entirely; destitute of the neqessa^ef^ 
of life^ a^d sleepjing^ only for. elevep hours during 
ftv^dj^ysl 

Se^^^AI^d*— But hi9d h^e nothing, to e^t all that 
^^le,; QWJ^maP Are there np. inps ii> Egypt ? 

JMEaa., A,— ^Xhe f^tjier^ of the convents at some 
<^ tl^e towpiS^ through w^hicht hq passed afforded 
1^ ^eat accomnoodation^ TJb^y. provided him. 
ij^th beasts' and p)x>yisionft foip th^. road imm^r 
4i^ely on his arrival^ apd, in. p]^4?es. where, there 
y^ no convent, be weiit^ to tb^. hpus^ of th^ 
Sh^k el Baliet,. where travellers ; of all sorts. £^^. 
semble at night : they are somewhat like our 
in^, but without qui: acpcmmpyodatioHs. ladeed, 
h^ wB»f 9f> fatigued and stJLjQfy that any plaice of 
rest vt^ acceptable to him. The bare earth 
generally afforded him ay h^ apd- when be could 
p]K)qure a mat, it wa3 a luxury. One night h^ 
Vfi^^ refreshed with a few pieces of sugar^caQe, 
which, a&er passing the torch wh^e the juice h^. 
been extracted, were become pretty soft, apd afr 
£vd#d a tolerable bed.. Suga^-c^es are cqiiuj^on 
there, and Belzoni was sometimes regaled with 
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them as a dessert, after a repast of bread and 
onions. 

BEKh^ARD. — A dinner of bread and onions; 
and a sugar-cane bed ! Oh, mamma ! 

Mrs. a. — No time was to be lost ; so he now 
began to be very busy. He applied to the Ca- 
cheff, who gave orders for him to be furnished 
with men, who should do whatever he pleased. 
Whilst the works at Camac were going on Bel- 
zoni visited the superb ruins of the temple at 
that place. In a distant view of them nothing 
can be seen but the towering propylsea, high 
portals and obelisks, which, projecting above the 
various groups of lofty palm-trees, present a 
magnificent spectacle. But when he entered the 
avenue of sphinxes, which leads to the great 
temple, he was inspired with equal solemnity and 
awe. 

Emily. — I do not like to interrupt you, dear 
mamma; but will you be so good as to tell me 
what these sphinxes are, and why they filled 
Belzoni's mind with solemnity and awe ! I thought 
that a sphinx was only a sort of moth ; and I do 
not believe that a moth would fill me with 
astonishment! What is meant by an avenue of 
sphinxes? 

Mrs. a. — The worship of the ancient Egjrp- 



liiva% my de«r gurl, waa remarkable for super* 
stitiopi. They/ worshipped idols of wood aiid 
stone; mA thes^ sphini^es represent lioiis with 
h^ad»x oi rmns, tbefsyinbol^ of strength and inno- 
cence, th^ pow^r and purtify of their gods. It 
w#ft their enormous sise, and the idea of what 
they were intended to represent, that struck Bel^ 
Kpni.as he aj^roached the avenue. He had never 
before entered it alone without being interrupted 
by the ncnse of the Arabs, who seldom leave the., 
traveller an instant; and the colossal and other 
gigantic stt^tues, obelisk^ immense cok>nnades, 
the pillars of which are some twenty and some 
thirty feet in. circumference ; paintings, which still 
retain an incompatible brilliancy ; granite and 
n^arble lavished in the structure ; st^mes of asto* 
nishing dimensioni^ forming the magnificent roofs; 
and thousands of prostrate columns, which literally 
strew the grpund, made him remain a long time 
motionless with rapture ; and he mixre. than once, 
felt inclined to prostrate himself before monuments, 
the erection of which seemed to surpass the genius 
and the powers of man. 

Owen. — I think this scene would have suited 
Laura, mamma: she is. fond of any thing sub*' 
lime. 

Laura.--* Yes.: hp>v much I ^bpuld have enjoyed 
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wandering with Belzoni in that magnifioent pkwe ! 
I have often thought so when I have b^n leodung' 
at the view of it. I think, manuna, RoUin: very 
justly observes, that ** Egypt seemed to place its 
chief glory in raising monuments for posterity.'*^ 

Bernard. — ^Will you shew us the drawing, dear 
Laura? 

. The kind sister rose, and fetched a large, very 
large folio volume from the library table, and 
turned to a plate representing the extensive ruin& 
of the temple at Camac. 

. Mrs. a. — Belzoni was there early in the morn- 
ing, when the sun was rising, and the long shades 
from the various groups of columns extended over 
the ruins, intermixed with the rays of light striking 
on the masses in various directions^ formed such 
delightful views, as (he tells us) baffle all de^ 
scription. 

Owen.— Do you think, mamma, that Belzoni 
was more pleased with this temple than with the 
temple of Tentyra ? I remember you said, that 
when he first saw thatj he seated himself upon the 
ground, lost in wonder and admiration. 

Mrs. a. — He thought that edifice exceeded this 
in point of preservation, and in the beauty of its 
workmanship and sculpture; but here he was lost 
in a mass of colossal ol]^ts, every one of which, to 
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use his own animated language, was sufficient of 
itself alone to attract his whole attention. 

Emily. — These majestic objects gave Belzoni 
more delight than that which he received on 
escaping from the mummy cave, I think, mamma ; 
or even than that he experienced in seeing young 
Memnon safe in the magazine at Cairo. 

Mrs. a. — It was a superior pleasure, my love, 
and a pleasure which superior minds only can enjoy. 
Association gave it one grand charm. 

Emily. — What do you mean by associatiotif 
mother ? 

Mrs. a. — The connexon of our ideas is called 
association. As Belzoni viewed the battles, pro- 
cessions, triumphs, feasts, and offerings painted and 
sculptured on the walls, he did not doubt but they 
related to the ancient history of a country univer- 
sally admitted to be 

' ** The queen of nations^ and the boast of times, 
Mother of science and the house of gods." 

This idea would lead a contemplative mind to look 
back on the days and deeds of other times— ^to the 
consideration that all human greatness is transitory 
and fleeting — and that the time would come when 
even these memorials of former magnificence should 
be levelled with the ground, and known no longer. 
These reflections would be very natural ; do you 
not think so ? 
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£mily.— rYes, mammfi ; ^^ such feelu)gs.^uld^ 
be both melaacboly aqd plQusing. Now will you^ 
tell us whether thosei Copts ha^ve arrived, at Thebes P 

^Rs. A. — It was quite 1^ wbeii qor friend l^t 
the ruins, apd returned to I^iixpr to the little hut 
of aifx Arab, who cede^ to him f^ of h)s chspofiber^ 
and a mat, which he ti^Us us fanned au. exoell&^ti 
be4* He was told th^t the two Copts ha4 arrived, 
and had begun their researches extensively. 

Emily. — That was very mcHrtifyii^ intellig^n^^J 
But travellers must lea^ to endnr^ disi^pppfipt- 
ments. Yet I am sorry for Belzoni, to be thus 
repaid after having travelled, day and night, so 
many hundred nules ! 

BbBiVaei). — I think, m^nuna, that the Arab's 
mi^t.w^ rath^ b^ter thaa tl^ sugafvcane. bed i' 
B)it what a change ! frcnn thp^ grc^d and deligN^r 
ful ruins to a little hut J 

Mrs. a. — He was obliged to be contented, how- 
ever, my loye* Being unable to procure many 
men on the east side of, the Nile, he determined to 
try what could be done on the west, as.h^ hs\/i the^ 
good-will of the Cacheffs there : but, unfortunately, 
the boat with Mr. Beechey had not arrived, and. 
he could not proceed for want of money ; having^ 
from prudence, as he came by land, brought but. 
little with him. Appordin^y hS/ l^ft his intejrpre- 
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ter, and set off in a small boat to meet his friend. 
He arrived at Ghenlh in a day or two, where they 
were rejoiced to meet each other. It took them 
three days to reach Thebes, when they moored 
their bark, and recommenced their operations with 
what people they could obtain. The work at 
Goumou was continued, and occupied as much of 
Belzoni^s attention as that at Camac. 

Emily. — ^Groumou is not marked, mamma. 

Owen. — Oh, Emily ! do you not recollect where 
it is ? just on the other side of the Nile, nearly 
opposite Camac. The mummy cave is there, you 
know : the cave into which Belzoni went with those 
selfish, deceitful Arabs. 

Laura. — GU>umou is a tract of rocks, about two 
miles in length, at the foot of the Libyan moun- 
tains, on the west of Thebes : every part of these 
rocks is cut out by art, in the form of large and 
small chambers, each of which has its separate en- 
trance ; and though they are very close to each 
other, it is seldom that there is any interior com- 
munication from one to another. 

Emily. — I remember perfectly well now, Owen, 
that mamma told us they are celebrated for the 
quantity of mummies they contain. 

Mas. A. — It is impossible to give you any idea 
of those subterraneous abodes and their inhabitants. 
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Bernaed, — ^Will you be my cljcttQA9cy, I^oun^: 
i^d tell me whut mamma mesim by mitesrafimii^P 

Lauea* — When you learnecL ia your g^gi»^ 
phical lesson the other d^y, thai the copper imaes^ 
in Sweden are very niunerou^, a^ad fpcmed ^uitet^. 
raneous habitations for different families, I $eco]te<9^ 
telling you that sub i^ L^tio for t<iid^r» ^ari^jgpr 
earth. 

gro]iu^4 ' I willl try Qpt; to forget a|iptj)er time* 

Mbs. ^.-T-Th|er^ are no sepu^(^es,in.aoy pari 
of the worl4 like those pf Gpumo^, npf any e^. 
c^vat\am ov n^es that c^ be compared to th^nsi 
astonishing places. No exact d^i^tiptioi^ of ii^f^ 
intencn: o^i be giye% pwBg t^ tih^ diffi.eiilt9l of 
visiting them, 

Ow£K.— Surely Bebpm will UPt. v««tui5e i»tefe 
one again, mamma t I sh^ trembk' f^ hi«» 
especially if he trust himself UQ^r the o&re of a 
treacherous Arab. 

Mrs. a.-— It is true that tb(Q people of GpurnoH^ 
are superior to any other Arabia, in cunning aodr 
deceit ; but when Belzoni had refifided some little 
tii^e at Thebes, and ^a#. ko<>wni to them» they 
found it in vain^ tP ajtt^x^ tp. df^de him^ m^ 
niore. 

OwisN,'— I dp apt, wondei^ at. th^t, maiTima ; fpr 
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I do not bc^eve that a very clever person eonid be 
eanly deceived. 

Mrs% A*— Why ntot ? 

QwEV,^^B6caxxie^ mother, I think we more tte^ 
qnantty iee superstitious or cowardly persons im- 
posed on, than those who are not so : and thus one 
end of acquiring knowledge is, that it prevents our 
being deceived by others^ and enables us to avoid 
their cunning. 

Mrs. a. --And can you find any other reaisons 
finr which the attainment of knowledge is desiraUe? 
Owen.— Indeed, mamma,^ there are so many, 
that I do not know with which to begin. 

Mns. A. — Knowledge is intrinsecally valuable, 
my dear boy, as it elevates the mind, and quaTifieS 
us for higher degrees of felicity, both in the pre- 
«snt a»d iii a f utw^e life ; and the acquisition of 
useful knc^ledge eitercises and invigorates the 
powers of the und^l^timding; its cultivation in 
3^otith promotes virttxe: it is, thereibri^, the true 
foundation of all our happiness* 

OwBN.— So it is, mamm4. Will you now give 
us a description of the mummy caves in general ? 

Mrs. a. — ^A traveller is generally satisfied wh^n 
hie has seen l^te laifge hall, the gallery, the stidr- 
ttLSdf and as far as he can conveniently go. Ber 
ilides,' his attention is tiEiken up by the paintings he 
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observes on the walls ; so that, when he comes to a 
narrow or difficult passage, or to have to descend 
to the bottom of a well or cavity, he declines taking 
such trouble, naturally supposing that he cannot 
see in these abysses any thing so magnificent as 
what he sees above, and on that account deeming 
it useless to proceed any farther. 

Owen. — The air must be very close and dis- 
agreeable, mamma. 

Mrs. a. — Particularly so. Many peil'sons could 
not ¥dthstand the suffocating effect it produces ; 
and the enterprizing traveller is also annoyed with 
the immense quantity of fine dust and the effluvia 
arising from the mummies ; the entry or passage 
where the bodies are is roughly cut in the rocks. 

Owen. — ^And these rocks are of granite ; the 
falling of the sand from the upper part causes the 
passage to be nearly filled up, I suppose ? 

Mrs, a. — ^Yes : in some parts there is not more 
than the vacancy of a foot or two left, which you 
must contrive to pass through in a creeping 
posture, regardless of the keen and pointed stones 
with which the path is strewed. After getting 
through these passages, some of them two or 
three hundred yards long, a more commodious 
place is generally found, perhaps high enough to 
seat yourselves. But what a place of rest ! sur- 
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rounded by bodies, by heaps of mummies in all 
directions, which, previous to being accustomed 
to the sight, would impress upon the mind disgust 
and h(»Tor. The blackness of the walls, the faint 
light ^ven by the candles or torches for want of 
air, the different objects that surround the ven^ 
tun>us traveller, seeming to converse with each 
other, and the Arabs with torches in their hands, 
naked and covered with dust, themselves resern^ 
bling living mummies, form a scene that cannot b^ 
described. 

Bernabd. — But did any one ev» venture so 
far, mamma? 

Mrs. a. — ^Yes : in such a situation our enter- 
prizing Belzoni, whom no difficulties could deters 
frequently found himself. At first he generally 
returned exhausted and fainting, but at length 
became so inured to the exertion, that he could 
freely venture into these caves, indifferent to what 
he suffered. Sometimes, he tells ms, after the 
trouble of entering into such a place, through a 
passage of fifty, a hundred, three hundred, or m 
hundred yards, he would seek a resting place and 
contrive to sit, but when his weight bore on the 
body of some' decayed Egyptian, it crushed in 
immediately. He would then naturally have re- 
course to^bis hands to sustain his weight, but they 

K 
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could find no better support, so that he would 
nnk altogether among the broken mummies, with 
a crash of bones, rags, and wooden cases, which 
raised such a dust as sometimes left him motionless 
a quarter of an hour, waiting till it subsided 
again. 

BERNAfio. — Oh, mamma, how shocking! it will 
be a long time before I shall , enter into a cave at 
Groumou. But will you tell me why the. candles 
should bum jEeuntly for want of air P 

Mas. A. — It was a peculiar air, my dear, and 
almost unfit for animal life. Belzoni could not 
have borne it long at a time; and this same kind 
of air, which often proves fatal to the life of 
animals, will also extinguish the flame of a torch 
or candle. When you are acquainted with the 
principles of chemistry, I shall be better able to 
explain the cause of this singular effect. 

The people of Gournou live in the entrance of 
such caves as have already been opened ; and by 
making partitions with earthen walls, they form 
habitations for themselves, as well as fcnr their 
cows, camels, buffaloes, sheep, goats, and dogs. 

BBBMAan. — Live in those horrid caves, mam- 
ma ! How miserable that must be ! 

Mas. A. — I cannot account for this choice, as 
they have plenty of stone from the surrounding 
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tombs, unless it be from their indolence, to save 
the trouble of building houses, and in hopes of 
receiving money from travellers. 

Emilv. — ^For what purpose did Belzoni enter 
those caves ? 

Mrs. a. — His principal object was to rob the 
Eg)rptians of their papyri, of which he found a 
few hidden in the numerous folds of cloth that 
enveloped them. 

Owen. — But what do you mean by papyri^ 
mother ? 

Mrs. a. — You have heard of the papyries or 
paper rush, my love, which grew on the banks 
of the Nile, and of which the ancients made 
clothes, sails, domestic utensils, and writing 
paper. 

Bernard. — / have heard of it, mamma; and 
I understand the process by which they made 
their paper, perfectly well. They pressed the 
leaves that surrounded the stem, flattening and 
smoothing them; I suppose the leaves of the 
paper rush clung round each other, as those of 
the great American aloe do in the conservatory. 
But what has all this to do with Belzoni's papyri ? 

Mrs. a. — ^A great deal, my Uttle friend : be- 
cause by those papyri are meant the scrolls or 
records^ that were usually placed with the muni- 
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mies, QQDtainiiig historical facts, whieh w^ould 
prove very us^iil to the antiquary were he able 
to decipher them. Such people as could afford it 
would have a sycamore case to be buried in, on 
which the history of their Uves was painted ; and 
those who could not afford a case, were contented 
to have their Uves written on papyri, rolled up, 
and placed above their knees. So you are now 
acquainted with the motive which induced Belzoni 
to enter the dismal caves at Goumou. 

Emily. — ^Were the ancient Egyptians acquaint^ 
ed with linen manufactures, mamma ? You men- 
tion the foldings of their cloth. 

Mrs. A.^ — ^Yes, evidently, and in a perfection 
nearly equal to our own. Belzoni observed some 
of the cloth of which their garments were. made, 
quite as fine as our muslin, of an even texture, 
and spun so curiously that the threads were 
scarcely visible. 

Owen. — Then their knowledge was not con- 
fined to architecture and sculpture ? 

Mrs. a. — By no means, my dear. Belzoni 
was fortunate enough to find many specimens of 
their manufactures, among which was gold leaf 
beat^i nearly as thin as ours. They had also 
the art of tanning leather, and of staining it of 
diffezent colours ; and thus they were able to make 
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£ihoQ3 of various shapes, and as good as those we 
vfear. They fabricated a sort of glass^ of which 
they made beads and other ornaments ; and they 
jhad also manufactories of pottery ware. Thus you 
see the Egyptians possessed diversity of talents; 
things of minor importance were not forgotten, 
amidst objects both grand and sublime. 
, Laura. — I like them the better for that, mam- 
ma. What you have said about combining great 
things with matters of comparatively small con- 
sequence, reminds me of my favourite Elizabeth 
Smith ; who, although possessing talents which 
would have been distinguished in an University, 
thought it no degradation to make a currant 
tart! 

Mas. A.— Those are in reality the greatest 
minds, which, possessing profound and various 
learning, do not object to its being shaded by the 
exertion of every domestic virtue. 

Besides enamelling, the art of gilding was in 
high perfection among the Egyptians, as Belzoni 
found several ornaments of that kind. They 
knew how to cast copper, as well as how to form 
it into sheets ; and had a metalhc composition not 
unlike our lead, but rather softer. 

Owen. — Very much like the lead we see on 
paper, in the tea-chestis from China, I suppose, 

k3 
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mamma? Emily once had some of it, with the 
Chinese pictures, from which she wished to* oopy 
the figures for the screens. 

Mrs. a. — ^Yes, it resembled that, only it wa» 
thicker. Carved works were very common and 
in great perfection, particularly in the proportion 
of the figures, which were made to preserve that 
sweet simplicity peculiar to themselves, and which 
is always pleasing to the beholder. The art of 
varnishing, and baking the varnish on clay, was 
carried on in so superior a style, that it would be 
difficult to siu7>ass it in the present day. 

Laura. — ^As Emily is fond of drawing, mam- 
ma, I imagine she is anxious for you to touch 
upon that darling topic. 

Mrs. a. — ^Alas, my Emily, painting was not 
in so much perfection among the Egyptians as the 
other arts. They knew not how to soften from 
shade to shade, until the last in *^ purest light was 
lost.* Neither could they spread the glowing tinge 
across a sable landscape ; nor yet pencil a delicate 
flower unfolding its numerous petals. Their 
painting was extremely simple, as they possessed 
no knowledge of shadowing to elevate their figures. 
Great credit, however, is due to them for their 
taste in disposing the colours, such as they had. 

Emily. — What were they, mamma ? 
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Mbs. a. — Only two sorts of blue, red, green, 
yellow, and black. With these they adorned their 
temples, tombs, or whatever they wished to have 
painted. 

Lauba. — Next time we go to town, Emily, you 
shall visit the Egyptian Hall, where your curiosity 
will be amply gratified by observing the style of 
Egyptian painting. 

OwEK. — And now, mamma, will you tell me 
about the style of architectiure that was generally 
employed ? 

Mbs. a. — ^The Egyptians were a primitive na- 
tion: they had to form every thing, without a 
model before them to imitate : yet so fertile was 
their inventive faculty, that instead of confining 
themselves to five orders of architecture, they 
had so many that new ones might be continually 
extracted from their ruins. We have reason to 
believe that our Icmic order originated in Egypt. 

Owen. — Oh, yes: and papa told me he had 
heard that the invention of the (Huament called 
the vdlute was derived from the circumstance of 
a girl leaving a basket, covered with a tile, on a 
bed of celery ; the plant on growing up, and 
being interrupted by the tile, having bent back- 
wards and assumed the spiral form. I should 
like to know if this anecdote be true. : Any 
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thing is more interesting when we can depend 
upon its correctness. 

Well, mamma, will you tell us in what other 
arts the Egyptians excelled ? 

Mrs. a. — Their wonderful sculptures are ad- 
mired for the boldness of their execution. Greo- 
metry is universally believed to have been first 
found out by them ; and astronomy is also regard- 
ed as their invention* 

Indeed, that they were early celebrated for 
their wisdom and literature is sufficiently obvi- 
ous, both from sacred and profane history: the 
former assuring us that Moses was learned in all 
the wisdom of the Egyptians, and that the wisdom 
of Sol(Hnon excelled all the wisdom of Egypt ; 
and the latter allowing this nation to have been the 
parent of all philosophical knowledge. 

Bernard. — Where did Belzoni reside, mamma, 
during the time that the works at Gournou and 
Camac were carried on ? 

Mrs. a. — Generally at Luxor; but when he 
had been busier than usual, he took up his lodging 
at the entrance of some of the tombs ; and, far 
from being miserable, Bernard, he was amused 
with the novelty of his habitation. The dwellings 
are usually in the passages between the first and 
second entrance to a tomb ; the walls and the roof 
are as black as any chimney ; the inner door is 
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closed up with mud, except a small aperture suffi- 
cient for a man to creep through. Within this 
place sheep are kept at night. Oyer the door-way 
there are always some half-broken Egyptian 
figures, and the two foxes 

Bernard. — Stop, mamma, if you please : — 
two foxes ! What had foxes to do there ? 

Mrs. a. — The Eg3rptians attached great im- 
portance to animals, and foxes were considered as 
guardians to their burial places. You know I 
have frequently told you, that these people wor- 
shipped animals of different kinds ; and in th^ 
tombs Belzoni frequently found the mummies of 
bulls, cows, monkeys, cats, fishes, birds, and croco- 
diles. To the latter they attached great importance, 
regarding them with high veneration. 

Bernard. — I am glad we did not £ve at that 
time, mamma, or perhaps we might have worship- 
ped cats and dogs and crocodiles too. 

Mrs. a. — Most probably ; I dare say we should 
have been no wiser than our neighbours; and I 
think we ought to be very thankful that we live 
in better times. 

Bernard. — That puts me in mind of a verse or 
two, in my " Hymns for Infant Minds :" — 
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*' I tbank the goodness and t^e grace 

Which on my bii^ hfnre amiled, • 

And made me, in these Christian days. 
A happy English child. 

I was not bom, as thousands are, 
"'"- Where God was never known, , 

And taught to pray a useless prayer 
To blocks of wood and stone." 

But, mamma, you were giving us the deserip* 
tion of a grotto at Goumdu. Will you go on ? 

Mas. A. — A small lamp is spread in a niche in 
the wall, and a mat is placed on the ground ; and 
this formed the grand divan, wherever Belzoni was. 
The people used to assemble around him, and the 
conversation turned il^hoUy on antiquities. Such a 
one had found ^ch a thing, and another had dis- 
^vered a tomb. Various articles were brought for 
him to purchase, and he had sometimes reason to 
rejoice at having stayed there. 

OwEK. — Then they had discovered that he was 
an antiquary. For my part, sooner than trust 
myiaelf with the people of Gournou, in one of their 
black dismal caves, I would live in one of the bam^ 
boo huts of Peru, or in one of the little Laplanders^ 
dweUings, made of briars and bark and rein-deer 
skins: either would be much more agreeable, 
would it not, mamma ? 

Mas. A Possibly it might ; but it would not 
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have answered Belzoni's puipose to have been 
transported across the Atlantic, to the flowery 
fields of Peru, nor yet to Lapland^s land of snow, 
for in both places antiquities ore unknown. 

Every human being can be happy jf he likei^^ 
for happiness certainly depends on ourselves. 

Owen. — Do you know, dear mamma, that it 
does not suit my views of happiness, to talk of it 
among people who live in caves like wild beasts^ or 
rather who live in tombs, among the mummies and 
rags of an ancient nation, of which I suppose they 
know nothing. 

Mas. A. — But this is trifling, compared with 
their slave-like state: subject to the caprice of a 
tyrannical power, who leaves them no chance of 
receiving any remuneration for their labours, and 
no prospect of any change except for the worse. 
Nevertheless they are happy, my love, for custom 
reconciles all this. The labourer comes home in 
the evening, seats himself near his cave, smokes 
his pipe with his companions, talks of the last 
inundation of the Nile, its products, and what the 
ensuing season is likely to be ; his wife brings him 
the usual bowl of lentils and bread, moistened with 
water and salt, and when she can add a little but- 
ter, it is considered a feast Knowing nothing 
beyond this, he is happy. 

The young man'*s business is to accumulate the 
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fliYtftging sum of a hundred piastres (two pounds 
and ten shillings) to buy himself a wife, and to 
make a-feast on the wedding day. 

Emily. — To buy a wife ! . That is the drollest 
thing I ever heard of! Cheap articles, too, mam- 
ma! Two pounds ten shillings! — I am sure 
I would not be bought. 

Mrs. a. — ^You are not sure of any such thing, 
my dear. Were you a young lady of Groumou, 
you would most probably resemble the yoiing 
ladies there. When a man wants to marry, he 
goes to the father of the intended bride, and agrees 
with him what he is to pay for her. This impor- 
tant affair being settled, so much money is to be 
spent on tbi wedding feast. To set up house- 
keeynng, nothing^ is requisite but two or three 
earthen potis^ a stone to grind meal, and a mat, 
which is the bed. The lady has a gown and jewels 
of her own; and if the bridegroom presents her 
with a pair of bracelets, of silver, ivory, or glass, 
she is fortunate and happy indeed. Thus these 
poor' people, having never known our luxuries and 
indulgences, sigh not for the want of them. 

Owen. — And their house is ready, mamma, 
without rent or taxes; this must be very conve- 
nient. I remember our man Edward said that he 
could not afford to be married till next spring. 
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because the rent of the cottage he wished to have 
was so high. 

Mrs. a. — There is no difBculty of <^is sort at 
Gournou. If one house do not please them^ they 
walk out and enter another, as there are several 
hundreds, or perhaps thousands, at their com- 
mand. At length they fix upon one. No rain 
can pasA through the roof, and a door is not 
wanted, as there is nothing to lose. They make a 
kind of box, of clay and straw, which after two or 
three days^ exposure to the sun becomes quite 
hard. It is fixed on a stand ; an i^rture is left 
to put all their precious things into it, and a piece 
of a mummy case forms the door. 

Belzoni had by this time acquired antiquities 
enough to fill another boat; and having secured 
all the valuable collection in one spot, built a mud 
wall round 'it, and covered it with earth; they 
left an Arab Scheik to guard it, and set off for 
Assouan. 

Emily. — So they are going to that old town 
again, are they P It was there that Belzoni found 
the selfish Aga, and all his retinue, seated on a 
mat under a cluster of palm trees. They are 
bound to Ybsambul from thence, I suppose ? I 
shall be glad when they get to the tempje again, 
mamma. 
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Mes. a. — They did not remain long at As- 
souan, but proceeded to Philoe. Have you for^ 
gotten this name P 

Emily. — Oh no, mamma. I remember, in your 
account of Belzoni^s last voyage, you told us that 
he stood at the stem of the vessel, waiting for the 
first beams of the sun to unveil that beautiful 
island; and he found an obelisk there, and gav« 
the Aga four dollars to pay a guard for it till his 
return. Is he going to remove that obelisk now, 
mamma ? 

Mas. A. — No: not just at present, but at some 
future time ; his chief object now is to hasten to 
Ybsambul. 

During their stay at Philoe, two captains ar- 
rived, who were going up the Nile as far as the 
second Cataract ; and as there was some difficulty 
in obtaining two boats, it was agreed that Belzoni 
should join them, and thus form one party. 

Bernard. — A very good plan, mamma, because 
they would pass Ybsambul on their way. 

Mrs. a. — Accordingly they embarked; the two 
captains, Mr.Beechey, three servants, and Belzoni 
himself. 

BERNARD.--But Mrs. Belzoni, inamma? — you 
have forgotten her* 

Mrs. a. — No, no, my good friend. I have just 
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been thinking faow much courage she possessed, for 
as there was only one boat, she was left in the 
island of Philoe till the return of the party. 

Owen. — Left by herself in the island of Philoe, 
mamma ! Do pray tell us something about her : 
where did she live during their absence ? 

Mas. A.— -She very much wished to accompany 
them, but as there was only oiie boat, she was 
obliged, to her own mortification, to remain be- 
hind, notwithstanding the great desire she had to 
witness the opening of the interesting temple at 
Ybsambul. However it was in vain to give way 
to useless regret. Mrs. Belzoni took up her abode 
on the top of the temple of Osiris, in that island, 
where, with the help of some mud walls, she en- 
closed two comfortable rooms ; and amused herself 
in observing the customs and characters of the in- 
habitants, and exchanging little articles with the 
Nubian women during Mr. Belzoni^s absence. 
' Beivnaad. — Well, she had patience, and cou* 
rage, and resolution, indeed, mamma I 

Now will you please to tell us when they arrived 
at Ybsambul ? 

- Mrs. a. — In the course of a few days'; they 
were dkappointed in finding that the Cacheffs 
were not there, but at Jomas, opposite Deir. 
They sent an express, to inform them that they 
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were conde with permistidon to open the.tempkr^ 
and in the mean time proceeded to the second 
Cataract. Previous to their arrival at Wady 
Haifa, they followed the side of the Nile as far 
as they could go with thdr boat, and then jmded 
and walked three or four miles. to the rock:Agpir ; 
for the dehghtiul views, which you .remember 
Belzoni saw on his first excursion, tempted him ta 
wish to behold them once more, and to ob^rve the 
pleasure with which his companions would look 
upon them ; but the islands did not afype^ so 
numerous^ nor. did the water form. those foaming 
eddies, which had before 'so finely interspersed the 
views with white and green. I$otwithstaadingy. * 
the whole was very grand, and Belzoni was much 
gratified in seeing it again. 

Having returned to the boat, they passed the. 
night on the same side of the river. The next 
morning they crossed the water^ and.enta*eii into 
an inlet of the Nile, ^here dihey md(»?ed'. ^beix b<^k, 
near the village of Wady Haifa, and retiarned in 
the evening to Ybswnbul. i. .,♦ r- 

Emily.— And did they find the Cajcb^^ thip-e ? 

Mes. A.>— No : but after ex^ci^ng thw:5liti- 
ence by waiting a whole week, they appeal^,, and 
took up th^ ^abode in some, small hut's mad^.of 
rushes, on a sandy bank of the rivef. Here 
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]Efelsoni and his friends waited upon them, and 
obtained permission to recommence the operation 
of opening the temp|e the foUoisdng mornings with 
the assistance of thirty men. 

BsKNABD. — Now, mother, I am all impatience 
to know how they got on. I hope the people will 
not want more money than poor Belzoni can 
supply them with, this time. What a troublesome 
thing selfishness is, mamma. 

Mbs. a. — In the morning the men made their 
appearance and the work was recommenced with 
much enthusiasm &nd many sanguine hopes. You 
recollect the immense mass of sand that obstructed 
the entrance ? 

Owen. — Perfectly well. Belzoni judged by 
calculations that it was not less than thirty-five feet 
in thickness — thicker than our house is high i 
How came the sand there, mamma? 

Mas. A. — It was a mass, accumulated by the 
winds for many centuries; and perhaps the 
phetomena so common in Egypt had added 

to it. 

Owen. — I remember your mentioning the sultry 
winds that last two or three days, and raise such 
clouds of sandy particles, as almost to suffocate 
those who venture out during the time Do you 
refer to them, mamma ? 

L 3 
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Mks. a. — Something very similiir, my dttur. 
I mean the whirlwinds, which oociir all^ the yeav 
round, but especiaUj at the time orf ike {xnaonous 
wind. This wind generally blowi^ from the soutb- 
west, and lasts several days ; so very strong, ihat 
it raises the sands to a great height, forming a thick 
cloud in th^ air. The caravans cannot proceed in 
the Deserts; the boats cannot continue their 
voyages : the whole is like a chaos. Frequently a 
quantity of sand ahd small stones gradually ascend 
to a great height, and form a column sixty or 
seventy fieet in diameter, and so thick^ that, wisie 
it M;eady on one spot, it would appear a solid mass. 
This not only revolves within its own circumfer- 
ence, but runs in & circular direction over a great 
space of ground, sometimes maintaining itself in 
motion for half an hour; and where it falls, it 
accumulates a.hili of sand. It is in this way only 
that I can account for the prodi^ous quantity 
accumulated before the.door of the temple* 

OwsN. — It was fielzoni^'s principal object to 
reach that door, as the most speedy means of 
eiltering it, I suppose, mamma ? 

Mms. A« — Yes ; he divided the men into two 
parties, and stationed one on each side of the 
colossus that stood over the entrance. They 
worked pretty well, but were so few that thfe little 
sand they removed could scarcely be perceived. 
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Seeing that it ^ould be a very tedious business 
if carried on this way, Belzoni made a proposal 
to the Caoheff to pay three hundred piastres for 
opening the teniple, which was agreed to by both 
Cacheff and workmen. 

OwsK. — Three hundred piastres, mamma ! is it 
possible ? As much money as would have bought 
three wives at Goumou ! 

Mils. A. — They continued their labour for three 
days with much ardour, supposing they could 
finish it in that time ; but on the evening of the 
third day there was as little prospect of seeing the 
door as on the first. They became tired at last, 
and, under some pretence, left the temple, the 
sand, and the treasure, contenting themselves with 
keeping the three hundred piastres, which had 
unfortunately been paid to them beforehand. 

Emily. — How shabby I how extremely shabby, 
mamma ! Then how did Belzoni and his friends 
manage? 

Mas. A. — They took the resolution to work at 
the sand themselves. They were only seven, but 
the crew ofiered their services, and thus they 
became fourteen in all. 

Owen. — But fourteen in the place of eighty ! 
Indeed, mamma, it appears to me that they are 
attempting impossibilities ! 

Mas. A. — Finding that one of, t]\exti did as 
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much work as one to five of thdr selfish work- 
men, they were well satisfied, and determined to 
continue. They rose every morning at the dawn 
of day, and left off two hours and a half after sun- 
rise. After continuing their operation regularly 
for some days, they perceived a rough projection 
from the wall, which apparently indicated that the 
work was unfinished, and no door to be found 
there. 

Bernard.— ;That was very disappointing! — 
But I hope they did not give it up ? 

Mrs. a. — The hopes of some of the party began 
to fail. Nevertheless, as you did this morning, 
Bernard, they persevered in their exertions, and 
completed their work : for, three days afterwards, 
they discovered a broken cornice, the following 
day the torus, and of course the frieze under, 
which made them almost sure of finding the door 
the next day. Accordingly, Belzoni erected a 
palisade to keep the sand up, and, to his great 
satisfaction, saw the upper part of the door as the 
evening approached. They dug away enough 
sand to be able to enter that night ; but supposing 
the air in the cavity might be unpleasant, they 
deferred this till the following day. 

Early in the morning of the first of August they 
went to the temple, in high spirits at the idea of 



entering a newly^scovared place. They endea^ 
^^^oured to enlarge the entrance as much as. they 
could, and^ soon making the passage wider, they 
entered the finest and most extensive exdsivation in 
Nubia ; . one that can stand a competition with any 
in Egypt, except the tomb more recently disco- 
vered in fieban el.Malook. 

From what they could perceive at the first view, 
it was evidently a very large place: but their 
astonishment increased when they found it to be 
one of the most magnificent of temples, enriched 
with statues, paintings, and figures ! They enter*, 
ed at first into a very long- portico, supported by 
two rows of enormous square pdlars. Both these 
and the walls were covered with beautiful hiero- 
glyphics, which exhibited battles, stoiming of 
castles^ triumphs over Ethiopians, and various sa- 
crifices. 

Beokaed.' — May I ask you a question, dear 
mamma ? Will you be so good as to tell me what 
you mean by hieroglyphics f 
. Mas. A. — Most willingly, my love ; it is always 
a pleasure to me to gratify my little boy. .The 
Egyptians, before tibe invention of lettiers, from 
their observations on the various properties of 
animals and plants, and from their knowledge of 
the uses of difierent instruments also, had, with 
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their accustomed ingenmty, derived a variety of 
devices or emblems; and by these, disposed in 
certain attitudes, they could make historical re^ 
cords, which would be very inteUigible to those 
who were acquainted with their system ; and such 
devices or emblems were called hieroglyphics. 

Bernaed. — Then by these means, mamma, I 
suppose Belzoni became acquainted with the whole 
history of the country ? 

Mas. A.— You forget that even our clever Bel- 
zoni, with all his knowledge, was almost as much 
unacquainted as we are with the hieroglyphical 
system. It is many hundred years since it was 
in general use; ioc when those simple and easy 
characters, the letters, were found out, emblema- 
tical signs were Isdd aside. 

Owen. — Were the letters invented by the 
Egyptians, mother ? 

Mrs. a. — Yes : they are believed to be the 
invention of some wise man in the reign of Cad* 
mus, king of Thebes. 

Bernard. — ^Why do you say, they are beMmed 
ti) be, mamma ? Cannot you be quite sure ? 

Mrs. a. — I do not wish to be quite sure, my 
love. As I was not living in the reign of Cadmus, 
I cannot pretend to prove the truth of the asser'* 
tion, though I see little reason to doubt it. 
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Egypt is called the mother of science, you 
know. 

Owen. — What an ingenious invention it was, 
whoever the wise Mr, Somebody might be ! For, 
by combining the letters, every sound can be 
represented : but when hieroglyphics were in use, 
of course there were as many characters as ideas. 

Will you tell us what signs the ancients had to 
represent some objects; and then, I believe, Ber- 
nard will more easily comprehend what we are 
talking about ? 

Mas. A. — The characters now used for the signs 
of the zodiac and the planets are specimens of this 
kind of character ; and so is a circle, or snake with 
its tail in its mouth, when used to signify eternity. 
Flames, which are ever moving, represent light 
and life ; the lion or buU indicates strength ; the 
hawk swiftness ; and so on. I will tell you more 
about them another time. 

Let us now accompany fielzoni through his 
newly-discovered temple. 

The second hall into which they entered was 
very extensive, containing four large pillars. Be- 
yond this was a shorter chamber, in which was 
the entrance into the sanctuary: the sanctuary 
contained a pedestal in the centre, and at the end 
were four colossal figures. On the right side of 
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the great hail, entering into the temple, were two 
doors, at a short distance from each other, which 
led into two long separate rooms, and other rooms 
and galleries opened out of them : so you may 
imagine what a fund of amusement and astonish- 
ment Belzoni met with at last. 

Lauba.— The outside of the temple was as 
magnificent as the ii^terior. Only fancy it three 
times the h^^t of our house-r-the inunense colossi 
— the figure of Osiris twenty feet high, on the top 
of the door — the cornice enriched with hierogly- 
phics, and the frieze heneath : and then think, 
that this stupendous place was nearly two-thirds 
buried under the sand^ and you cannot fail to ad- 
mire the labour and perseverance which must have 
been exerted to obtain an entrance. 

Mes. a. — ^Belzoni now experienced the truth of 
my motto : " Labor omnia vincit.'^ He was 
well compensated for all his toil and anxiety ; he 
no longer regarded the selfishness of the workmen ; 
he no longer regretted the want of mechanical 
powers ; he had attained his wish^ he had entered 
the famous temple of Ybsambul excavated in the 
solid rock ; and in the course of a few weeks he 
returned, completely satisfied, to the little island 
of Philoe, where Mrs. Belzoni joined the party, 
and accompanied them to Thebe& 
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' EiuLY.-^'Andl wliibt there they mtend tcf tiis&t 
the valley of Beboii el Malook^ dnd afterwards to 
ex|»lofe the pyramids near Caim. 

Will you tell ua aomctliing more, mamsia ? I 
btHeve tlmt the eeldbrated tomb, of wfaieh we 
hear sa mach, at the Egyptian Hall, ifi London, 
is (be repfiesentation of one that Belzoni disco- 
veied ini' the vaUey of Beben el Malook. Will 
you tell us how he came to discover it ? 

MwB, A.— Not at jn-esent, my dear Elnily.— I 
miiat leave ]Foa ncyw ; but you may go and amuse 
yourselves on the lawn, and tie up the Kttk a}-* 
aiond-tree, my love, thait is ahnost blown down. 



CHAP. III. 

Emilt. — Mamma, I have been looking at a 
picture in the study of some ice mountains in 
the frigid zone, and papa has been talking to me 
about the Httle Greenlanders. He tells me, that 
notwithstanding their country is so cold and so 
desolate, they are extremely fond of it, and would, 
not upon any account exchange their barren rocks 
and mountains of snow, for the spicy groves and 
flowery fields of wtoner climates; and, what 

M 
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amiised me more than all, mamma, papa says that 
two of its inhabitants were brought to Copen^ 
hagen, the capital of Denmark, you know, a few 
years since, and they pined for want until they met 
with some train oil, X^hat could be more disagree- 
able !) which they drank with the same reUsh as 
we drink chocolate or wine ; and they danced about 
for joy when they found they were to be sent back 
to Greenland. 

Why do you think they Hke that cold country 
so much, mamma ? — The very picture of it makes 
me shiver. 

Mas, A. — Habit, my dear Uttle prl, renders 
every situation in life easy, and it is natural to 
become attached to our native country. Custom 
has taught the Greenlanders to struggle with 
the severity of the most piercing winter, and 
suffer the hardships of a poor and scanty sub- 
sistence. They scarcely know, -even in idea, what 
enjoyment we derive from our woods, and groves, 
and fields, whilst gentle zephyrs breathe around, 
and the little birds seem to vie with each other in 
their evening notes of gratitude and praise. They 
are unacquainted with the delight we experience 
in watching the earliest buds of spring, and in ad- 
miring the rich hues of summer flowers, or the 
ever-varying tints of autumn. They cannot re- 
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gret the loss of pleasures unknown to them. Their 
year consists only of one night and one day : the 
sun never rising during winter, nor setting while 
their short summer lasts. 

Emily,— Oh, mamma, how dreary ! how dis- 
mal f I cannot imagine that / should love Green- 
land even if I had been born there. Now wiD you 
tell me something more about those dark, bleak, 
and desolate re^ons ? 

Mrs» a. — As I have just said : 

** There on an icy mountain's heigbt. 

Seen only by the moon's pale light. 

Stem Winter rears his giant form. 

His robe a mist, his voice a storm { 

His frown the shiy'ring nations fly> 

And hid for half the year in smoky caverns lie." 

Emily, — Smoky caverns ! Go on, dear mam- 
ma. I like to hear about their smoky caverns ! 

Mas. A. — These places are half under ground, 
toofed over with beams and rafters ; the walls are 
composed of sods and turfs, and the interstices 
between are filled up with bushes, turf, and fine 
earth, and above aU is a covering of skins, which 
nicely defends the inhabitants from the weather.* 
The interior of the temple is not much more re- 
spectable than the outward parts of it. There is 
neither door nor chimney. Instead of the spa- 
cious hall of a gentleman^s house in England, the 
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entrance U thvDugh a long datk passage, wittk sq 
low a cddiogy thai; those who go into k aee ^ibtiged 
io ereep on their hands and knees. In the phoe 
of paper han^gs, and ekgant nlk damask cur* 
laina, the walls are covered with the ^h4ed skkift of 
l^ieans, foxes, and other wild ankaals, to keep 4nit 
the damp. For want of gbss, the openings to kt 
in the light are defended from cold by tiie mem^ 
braneous substances of seals or fish. A raised 
bench lined with dkiiK, serines the purpose ehiief of 
a bed or a sofa, as they please, ext^adingthe whole 
length of the house, end divided into little apart- 
ments by large skins, stretdied from the wall to the 
posts that supjx)rt the root 

Em^ly.— Just like the stalls ip a stable, mamma ! 
And each partition is, I suppose, iidiabited by a 
difl^rent family, who can carry on their own busi- 
ness without minding their neighbours? 

Mas. A.— It is so. What think you of ib§i 
dwellings of the little Greenlanders f 

EMiLY.-T-Indeed, maimua, I own that I thip]^ 
myself very well off not to be one pf theqi \ and 
yet, do you know, I should prefer one of Ifaeir 
sinoky cavern^ to the dismal mummy o^vei^ at 
Qoumou. J^ap^ say^, that although the coun- 
ten^ces of the Gre^nlanders are unpleasing, and. 
th^ir manner^ ^ave^ge, tb^y ai« not tpr^acherqws^ 
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like the Arabs who attend^ Belzoni when he 
entered that melancholy mummy cave. We left 
our traveller at Thebes, mamma, and he was about 
to visit the tombs of the kings ; cannot you tell U3 
something more about him ? 

^^Oh, do, dearest mother, do !*' cried Bernard, 
as the sound of Belzoni's name reached his ear ; 
and, notwithstanding Bernard w^s busily em- 
ployed in putting together his dissected map, he 
was eager to leave this favourite employment to 
hear about the tombs of the kings ; and he began 
to arrange the pieces in order in his box. ^^ There^ 
there goes Russia; the large Russian empire, 
mamma ; and there is Switzerland, with its lofty 
mountains, upon which the chamois goats bound 
from crag to crag: the Swiss are as fond of 
their country as the Greenlanders are of theirs, I 
know by the song that Laura sings^-the Ranz des 
FacheSf mamma ; and there is Italy with its orange 
groves; and there, Emily, goes your dear Lap- 
land.'' 

Emily. — Laura says, that 

** E'en in Lapland's land of snow 
Lilies spring and roses blow. " 

Xiaura was lately reading Linnaeus's tour through 
Sweden and Lapland, mamma» and she says that 
he mentions many flowers which we consider deli- 
nk 
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cate, as flourishing thew, and t&at tlia water ^crow* 

Bbbkard. — Stop, dear Emily, the jueoes' tate 
jiBited m the box in oirder due, so pray kate yoioT 
powers and your crawJbetSj and all the rest of it, 
and come and sit by mamma and heai^her talk to 
us about Belzoni. I guess we iSiall have som^ 
wonderful accounts : you know he is going to Be- 
ban el Malook, and I am sure that, fOr my part, 
I would much rather hear about the tones' of the 
kmgs in the valley of Beban el Malook, llian ikU 
that you can tell about Linneeus and his flow^is* 

Emily.— Ah, Bernard ! you are no nk^ di a 
botanist than Mahomed Ali, who amused hllnself 
with shooting across the Nile at an earthen pot, 
even when he was surrounded by Florals beauties. 
But I am as fond of Belzoni as you are ; so please 
to go on, dear mamma. 

Mrs. a. — When our travellers arrived at Luxor, 
which town is not far from Thebes, you recoUeet^ 
they took up their former abode in the sekos of ^ 
temple, and found themselves at home again, for 
both these places were now become familiar to them. 
The two captains set off for Cairo, and Mr. Beechey 
began to take drawings of the different vie^^, whilst 
Belzoni recommenced his researches at Goumouw 
He there found two more agents of Mr. Drois^ttiy' 
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buacd in dicing the ground in all directions, asid 
who had been tolerably successful in th&t pursint 
after mummies. 

Owen. — How unfortunate, mammal I wish 
that troublesome Mr. Drouetti would keep his 
agents in Alexandria, and not let them come to 
disturb Belsoni^s plans. Were these two fredh 
agents as disagreeable as the two Copts who in* 
termpted hiin before, and caused him to travel 
Upon a donkey by day»and night, from Minieh to 
Thebes? 

Mrs. a. — These men were not Copts, but 
Piedmontese. 

Emilt. — Natives of Piedmont, mamma : one of 
the most populous and delightful parts of Italy. 

Mas. A. — Although they did interfere with 
BeLsoni^s plans at Grdmnou, diey did him no in- 
jury in the end : for when he found that it was in 
vain to proceed with his work there, he made the 
valley of Beban el Malook the scene of his re- 
searches, being confirmed in the opinion that there 
was a sufficient prospect to encourage him to com- 
iftence his operation. 

^ Bbrnabd. — And that was in hopes of discover- 
ing the tombs of the kings. But before you go on,' 
mamma, inllyou tell me something about them, 
and whether this valley was near Goumou ? Por^ 
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if it were, you know, Mr Drouetti's agents might 
have found out what Belsoni was about, and have 
left their own work, pretending that they willed 
to assist him. 

Mas, A. — Belzoni was proof against all pre- 
tences of that sort. The valley of Beban el Malook 
is the place where the kings of Egypt were buried, 
and he thought that he might possibly discover, 
some of their relics. It is completely separated, 
from Goumou by a chain of high mountains, that 
also divides Thebes from the valley. The same 
rocks, indeed, surround the sacred ground, which 
can be visited only by a single natural entrauc^^ 
that is formed like a gateway, or by the craggy 
paths across the mountains. The tombs are all 
cut out of the solid rock, which is of hard calca- 
reous stone, as white as it is possible for stone to 
be. They consist in general of a long passa^, 
which leads to a staircase, sometimes with a gallery, 
at each side of it, and other chambers. Advancing 
fSeu'ther, wideir apartments present theniselves, and. 
other passages and stairs, until at length the tnu 
veller finds himself in a large hall, where the great 
sarcophagus containing the remains of the kings is 
laid. 

Bernard. — What do you mean by calcareous 
stcHie ? 
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- Emily.— I have read in the " India Cafaieet,^* 
Bernard, that calcareous is derived from the wobA 
culxy which is lime in Latins «o calcareous sitont 
S^lgnifies a bo^ of limestone, I suppose. 

Owen. — ^What scart of workmen did Mr. BdU 
2<H)i {»*ocure, inamma .^ I hope he will fi<Mt offisr 
three hundred piastres this time. I daie say kx«> 
peaneiKse b»» taught him not to pay them hefcffen 
haad, at all eventSii 

Mas. A.-^You shall hear. He was fomsbed 
with twenty men, and began in good spkits U> 
fieairch for the tombs of the monardis of Thebes. 

Emily. — Had he any guide to direct him to the 
sfoU wh€3?e they were ? 

Ml^iu A.— His only guide was the knowledge he 
had acquired in his many researches among the 
tombs of Goumbu. He is a gentleman of great 
observation, you know, and he found ^Mi the 
Egyptians had a pardeular manner of fbrmiiig the 
«5itimces into their tombs, which gave him many 
leading ideas to die discovery of them. Three 
days after the excavations had commenced, this 
first tomb was discovered ; the entrlmce indicated 
it to be a very large one, but it proved to be only 
the passage of one that was never finished* How* 
ever, this partial success gave him encouragement, 
as it a^aured him that his idea respecting theit 
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situation was correct. In the evening of the same 
day another tomb was discovered, but nothing par- 
ticularly remarkable was observed in it. The next 
morning an entrance was made into another, con- 
taining many chambers and passages. But it was 
not till some days after this that Belzoni pointed 
out the fortunate spot which repaid him for all bis 
trouble, and compensated for all the mortification 
he had received from the operations of the Pied- 
montese. He says that this day gave him more 
pleasure and more gratification than wealth could 
purchase, ariang Arom the discovery of what had 
long been sought in vain, and of presenting the 
world with a new and perfect monument of Egyp: 
tian antiquity ; which can be recorded as superior 
to any other in point of grandeur, style, and pre- 
servation, appearing as if just finished on the day 
they entered it : indeed, what was found in it will 
show its superiority to the others. 

Emily. — Now we shall hear the description of 
the tomb, the model of which Laura saw in Lon- 
don, and which I hope to see very soon. 

Mrs. a. — Not fifteen yards from the last tomb, 
Belzoni caused the earth to be opened, at the foot 
of a steep hill, and under a torrent, which, when it 
rains in the desert, pours a great quantity of water 
over the very spot he had caused to be dug. 
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Lausa. — But, mamma, how could any one 
ima^ne that the ancient Egyptians would make 
the entrance into such an immense and superb ex- 
cavation just under a torrent of water ? 

Mbs, a. — Belzoni had strong reasons for sup- 
posing it from indications he had observed. The 
Fellahs, who were accustomed to dig, were all of 
opinion that there was nothing in that spot, as the 
^tuation of this tomb differed from that of any 
other. He continued the work, however, and the 
next day he perceived the part of the rock that 
was cut and formed the entrance. Early on the 
following morning the task was resumed, and about 
noon the workmen reached the entrance, which was 
eighteen feet below the surface of the ground. 

Bbenabd. — Twice as high as our parlour. Go 
on, mamma. 

Mrs. a. — The appearance indicated that the 
tomb was of the first rate, but Belzoni did not 
expect to find so magnificent a one as it really 
proved to be. 

Em FLY. — I hope that the workmen possess re- 
solution, and a large portion of their employer's 
perseverance. 

Mrs. a.— They advanced till they saw it was 
probably a large tomb, when they protested they 
ipould go no farther, because it was so much choked 
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up with large atones^ which tiiey coiild nol get out 
oTthe passage. Belzoni descended and exaiiEteticfd 
the ]flace, pDintuig out to them where they mighf 
dig, and in the comse of an hour there was room 
aiough for him to enter, through a p^sage that 
the earth had left under the ceiling of the 6tsi 
corridor. At the end of this corridor he eame to 
a long staircase, at the foot of which a door oip^ned 
into a still loiter passage, each side of which Was 
sciilptiured widi hieroglyphics in basso rehevo. 

The more Behoni saw, die more he wiBhed to see. 

OwEU. — That was Tery natural, msunma; when 
our curiosity is excited, it is quite right to gi^tify 
it, especially if it be latidable, as you say. 

Mus. A. — His anxiety was, however, checked 
for a time^ for at the end of this long corridor he 
reached a large pit, which intercepted his progress. 
This fit was as deep as our house is high. 

BnaNABDi— He had better take care what he is 
about ! There is some danger of his falling into 
this pit, as the interpreter did in tliat at Gournou, 
and then he may cry je suis perdu m vmn. 

Mrs. a. — On the opposite side of the pit, fadi^ 
the entrance, Belzoni perceived a small aperture, 
only two feet wide and two feet high, and at the 
bottom of the wall' a quantity of rubbish. A rope 
Jastenfed to a piece of wood that was laid across 
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the passage against the projections which formed a 
kind of door, appeared to have been used by the 
ancients for descending into the pit ; and from the 
small aperture on the opposite side hung another, 
which reached the bottom, no doubt for the pur- 
pose of ascending. They could clearly perceive 
that th6 water that entered these passages from 
the torrents of rain ran into this pit, and the wood 
and rope fastened to it crumbled to dust on touch- 
ing ihem. At the bottom of the pit were several 
pieces of wood, placed against the side of it, so as 
to assist the person who was to ascend by the rope 
into the aperture. 

OwEK.— Surely, mamma, Belzoni will have more 
prudence than to hazard his life in attempting to 
cross this tremendous place. If you had not told 
me that he is still living, I should imagine that he 
was lost in it. That rotten cord, although it did 
for the ancient Egyptians so many years ago, could 
not now support his weight ! 

Mas. A. — He saw the impossibility of advancing 
at the moment, and Mr. Beechey, who was with 
him, was also disappointed of advancing any farther. 
However the next day, by means of a long beam, 
they succeeded in sending a man up into the aper- 
ture, and having contrived to make a little bridge 
of two beams they crossed the pit. 

N 
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Bbbna&d.^<-How wide was k, mtmmat? 

Mrs. a. — It wsB fourteen feet wide, tweli^ 
feet long, and thirty feet deep* 

Brrnaejd. — Oh, mamma, as deep as tJits bouae 
is high ! I am sure that / would not have ven- 
tured upon that little narrow bridge ! 

Owen. — But I am sure that / would, BemanP! 
How mnch pleasure Belzoni would have lost if be 
had not bean so oourageous-!' To what place ^Kd 
that small aperture lead, mamma? I wonder wMy 
the Egyptians took somii^h pains : always to ha^e 
crossed that tenttde pit must have been very trou- 
blesome. 

Mas* A. — 'Th^ found this little aperture to be 
m^ely an opening forced through a wall, that had 
entirely closed the entrance, which was as large as 
the corridor. The Egyptians had closely shut it 
up, plasteved the wall over, and painted it Hke the 
rest of the . sides' of the pit, so that but for the 
aperture, it would have been* inqiossible to suppose 
that there was any farther proceeding ; and any 
one woidd have concluded thai? the tcnnb ended 
with the pit. 

OwBK.— So Belzoni and his Mend entered^ tiiis 
naiix>w aperture. Where did it lead then, mamma? 

Mas. A. — ^Wben. tiley had passed through it 
they found themaelves in a lai^ and: faieautiAd 
hall, in which were four square pillars. At the 
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end of this entrance-hall was a laijge d^or, from 
which three steps led down into -a chstuober with 
two piUars- Bekoni.gave this room the name of 
the drawing-roam, to distinguish it from the others; 
it was covered with figures, whidi, though only 
outlined, wer^ so fine and pcsrfedt, that one might 
think they had been drawn only the day be&re. 
Bietummg into the entnanceJiaU, they found a 
krge staircase descending into a corri^r» which 
they entered. They perceived that the paiirtiogs 
became more perfect as they advanced farther into 
the intmor; the varnish that was lud over the 
colours had a fine efSsct, and it was astonishing 
that they were in suc^ good preservation. This 
conidor led them to -a smaller chamber, which 
they called the room of beauties. 

Brbnabd.^— The room a£ heauties I Why did 
they name it so, mamma? 

. Mrs. A.-^I suppose because art was adorned with 
tuch heautiful figures in basso reUevo and painted ; 
when standing in the centre of this chamber, the 
traveller is surrounded by an assembly of Egyptian 
gods and goddesses. Proceeding onwards they en- 
tered a large haU, in which there were two rows of 
square pillars. 

BvRXABB. — Then that I siqppose was the ball 
of pilkrs, mamma? 

Mb8« a* — So Belzoni named it. A step at the 
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end of this hall of pillars led into a large saloon, 
with an arched roof or ceiling, and there were en- 
trances from this saloon into many other large 
rooms and chambers ; but what Belzoni found in 
the centre of the saloon delighted him more than 
any thing else, and sufficiently compensated for the 
danger he had undergone in crossing the little 
bridge over the great pit, and creeping through 
the narrow apertulre. 

It was a sarcophagus of the finest oriental ala- 
baster, nine feet long and three feet wide, transpa- 
rent, and minutely sculptured within and without 
with several hundred figures representing, I sup- 
pose, the whole of the funeral processions and cere- 
monies relating to the deceased king, united with 
emblems and other devices. To g^ve you an accu- 
rate account of all Mr. Belzoni saw in this tomb 
would take us too long ; you must visit the fac- 
simile^ as Laura calls it, in London, and then your 
curiosity will be gratified by seeing representations 
of the dra^nngs, paintings, hieroglyphics, emblems, 
and ornaments which it contained. 

Owen. — But were these devices of no use at all, 
mamma? Could not Belzoni decipher them suf- 
ficiently to know what monarch was laid there ? 

Mrs. a. — As I have told you before, my dear, 
the hieroglyphical system has for many years been 



thfd^mi aside^ tli^riefere it k ftlmost iimpo»»ibIe fully 
to ascertain any facts oonveyed by it. A gentle-^ 
mail of diatingaisdied eminence in literature has, 
however, lately employed much of his tittle in cn- 
^mvouring to find the right key for reading this 
almost unknown langni^. If he succeed in his 
arduous and difficult undertaking, he will be ena*- 
Wed to give to the world the history of one of the 
most primitive nations, of which we are now nearly 
ignorant. In the hall of fnllars, which I men^ 
tioned just now, a company of Ethiopians were 
painted, and distinguished by their colour and or* 
naments. The gentleman of whom I am speaking 
fonnd the name of Psammuthis inserted among the 
hieroglyphics. Psammuthis made war against th« 
Ethiopians: it is therefotie supposed to be hi% 
tomb. The Arabs made great report of Belzoni's 
discovery ; it came at last to the ears of Hamed 
Aga, of Kenneh, and he was told that great trea^ 
stti:^ was found in the tomb. 

Owen. — And that was sufficient to excite his 
curiosity, I dare say, but not enough to gratify it. 
I expect he set off with full speed to seek for this 
great treasure, and his disappointment will just re- 
pay him. 

Mrs. a.— Yes: when the important news reached 
him, he collected his soldiers together, and de- 

k3 
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parted immediately for Thebes, which is generally 
a journey of two days, but he travelled ynth such 
n^idity as to arrive in the valley of Beban el 
Malook in thirty-six hours. 

Emily. — Belzoni must have been very much 
amused when he saw him, mamma, knowing that 
he was come on such a foolish expedition ; and 
Hamed Aga himself must have been not a little 
mortified to find his trouble was fruitless : for I do 
not fancy the paintings and figures gave him much 
pleasure. 

Mas. A. — Before his arrival, some Arabs con- 
veyed the inteUigence to Belzoni and his friend 
that they saw from the tops of the mountains a 
gr^t many Turks on horseback, entering the 
valley and coming towards them. 

Owen. — This intelligence was not very gratify- 
ing, I suppose P I recollect you once told us that 
the Turks think themselves entitled to be masters 
of the country, because the Arabs were conquered 
by them ; and if I had been in BelzonPs place, 
I should have been displeased at such an inter- 
ruption. 

Mbs. A. —Belzoni could not conceive who they 
could be, as he had never seen any Turks near the 
spot. Half an hour after they gave the signal of 
their approach by firing several guns. 
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Owen. — And now he was alarmed, I should 
think. Not alarmed, either: he had too much 
courage to be easily frightened. But if I had been 
in his place, I should have fancied that it was an 
armed force sent to storm the tombs and rocks, 
and to blow up the hall of pillars and the room 
of beauties ! . 

Mrs. a.' — ^Belzoni dreaded this, at first ; but he 
soon found that it was the well-known Hamed 
Aga, of Kenneh, for some time conmiander of the 
eastern side of Thebes, and his followers. 

OwBN. — But what business had he to go to the 
valley of Beban el Malook ? It is on the west, you 
know, and consequently under another ruler. 

Bernard. — Oh, I suppose that in case of a 
treasure being discovered, the first that bears of it 
takes it for granted that Ae is entitled to it ! 

Mrs. a. — Yes: as a matter of privilege. 
When Hamed Aga was introduced to Belzoni, 
he smiled and saluted him very cordially ; perhaps 
a little self-interest induced him to do so. They 
caused several lights to be brought, and descended 
together into the tomb. The symbolical represen- 
tations on the walls of this extraordinary place did 
not attract his attention in the least ; all the strik- 
ing figures and lively paintings were lost upon 
him ; his views were directed to the treasure alon^ ; 
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and his attendants, equally regardless of ^eal 
beauties, sought in every hole and comer in hop^ 
of finding the wished-for prize. Nothing, how^^ 
ever, appearing to satisfy their master or them* 
selves^ aft^ a long and minute survey, the Aga 
ordered the soldiers to retire, and whii^pered to 
Belzoni in a cautious manner, ^^ Pray where have 
you put the treasure ?*" " What treasure ?*** said 
Belzoni. ^^ The treasure you found in this plaee,^ 
replied Haxned. Our friend smiled, as weU he 
might do, ftt the question, and assured lum that he 
had found no treasure there ; but this only con- 
firmed the troublesome Aga in his suppo»tion. He 
laughed, and still continued to intreat that it might 
be shown him ; adding, ^^ I h&ve been told by a 
person to whom I can give credit, that you have 
found in this place a large golden coc^ filled with 
diamonds and pearls. I must see it. Where is it ?"" 

Bernarp. — A large golden cock fiHed with 
diamonds and pearls ! how ridiculous ! 

Mrs. a. — Belzoni could scarcely refrain from 
laughing, whilst he assured him that nothing of 
the kind had been found thare. Seeming quite 
disappointed, Ebuned seated himself before the 
beautiful sarcophagus, to Belzoni's great dismay, 
who dreaded that he would take it into his head 
that this was the treasure, and break it to {weoes to 
see whether it contained any gold ; and, as their 
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notions of treasure are confined to gold and jewels, 
I own there seemed some danger of it. At last, 
however, he gave up the idea of the expected 
riches, and rose to go out of the tomb. Belzoni 
asked him what he thought of the beautiful figured 
painted all around. He just gave an indifierent 
glance at them, saying, ^^ This would be a good 
place for a harem, as the women would have some- 
thing to look at.^ And though only half persuaded 
that there was no treasure, he set off with an 
appearance of disappointment and vexation. 

Emily. — I do not Uke that Hamed Aga, of 
Kenneh, at all ! He had no taste, had he, mamma ? 

Mrs. a. — What do you call taste ? 

Emilt. — Laura says, that it is the power which 
the mind possesses of admiring and relishing the 
beauties found in nature and art: therefore I 
imagine Hamed Aga had none ; and he makes me 
think of a passage I was reading yesterday, mam- 
ma ; about a Frenchman, who, when he saw the 
sea for the first time, said that it was asset joUe. 

Mas. A. — Some of Akenside^s beautiful lines 
occur to me : 



<( 



Say, what is Taste, but the internal powers 
Active and strong, and feelingly alire 
To each fine impulse P-^a discerning sense 
Of decent and sublime, with quick disgust 
From things deformed." 
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ThoDf^ o«r Aga did ^mi f^mem Ahss ^^ Inteiiiiri 
pow^r^ in any ^eminent degv^ w« fiUist not judge 
that at w confined to the polisbed pavt of nwwtlswd 
only; on the <^ntr(irj, k i^ as oomiaaii to a mde 
state o[ society as to an early pmod lol bfe. £i^€A 
the mid tribes, who inhabit the back «efctIeiBf»la 
of Am^ca, contemplate their extensile labes^ the 
Ohio and the Ontario, with astofiishinent^ mkd 
gaze upon the starry heavens with delight. 
Although b^m in so rude a state, they are '^ fee}.- 
ingly alive to each fine impulse.'^ 

Emily. — I wish that stupid Hmned Aiga ^as, 
tooy manuna ; or that he poesesBed half the iaste 
of one of the North AmericaB *$a^ages ! 

Mbs. A. — Beleom having embarked all that 
WAS found this season, left Thebes with another 
accumulaticni <^ antiquities, aad arrived a Doolac 
after ten months' absence. 

He there ei^ged Signor Ricci, a young man 
from Italy, to letum with him to Thebes, and to 

Mrs. Belzoni resolved to visit the Holy Land in 
the mean time, and to wait for Belzoni at Jerusa- 
lem, whither he intended going when the model of 
the tomb was completed. 

Emily. — But why did not Mrs. Bdzoni go 
with him ? 
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. Mk^ A.^-BttiuatsiR she did mt isKbniret due inha- 
bitsnte dC IiUXoc and. TJscAcb .;. and tba idea of 
TintiBg the HbljjF Laniib hadi ficst iDdcicedber to 
aoBompanj Mr. Bdaoip^ into Egypt:; therefore 

« 

thiniring- iinaa a good oppoEtiaiity, rite left: Cairo 
attended by the Irish boy and a Janizary. 

li^ however^ before be returned to Tbdbes, 
to viat tke Pynmidis in. eompany with, 
two oiliher Suropeans. Can you tell me bo v th^ 
axe ffltuatedS? 

EH,...-Oh yes. m«oma. I» is unpo«i«e for 
US. to lia^e forgotten tbat when Bi^koiii was first 
at Cabo he ^sited them,, and that they are scat- 
tered about on the Libryran desert, to the west of 
that pdace. Before you go on, will you teD us hy 
whom, and whent these Pyramids were built? 

Mas. A.— There is so httle agreement upon the 
subject of the founders, ray love^ eitb^^ among 
the natives or historians, that we, like PHaay, must 
consider this uncertainty as- a just reward of the 
vanity of those by whom they were actually 
erected; and of course, as we cannot determine 
who were the builders of them, we should only 
mis-spend our time by attempting to fix the period 
of their erection. I beheve that their least anti- 
quity must be near three thousand years^ as Hero- 
dotus, who you know was one of our fizst historians. 
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and who lived about two thousand years ago, 
found so little satisfaction in his inquiries after 
them; and Diodorus, who also lived before the 
birth of our Saviour, supposes the great Pyramid 
to have been built one thousand years before his 
time. 

Emilt. — ^Will you tell me, dear mamma, why 
the uncertainty in which we are left respecting 
them, should be a just reward of the vanity of 
those by whom they were erected ? I do not un- 
derstand what you mean by saying so. 

Mrs. a. — It is generally supposed that these 
Pyramids were designed as tombs and monuments 
for the dead ; and does it not appear to you, my 
dear Emily, that a little vanity must have actuated 
men to spend so much time and be at so mudi 
expense for such a purpose ; intending, as it were, 
to convey to future ages proofs of their power, 
and. mementos of their greatness ? 

Emily. — Was this the only motive for which 
they were built, do you imagine, mamma ? 

Mrs. a. — By no means, my dear girl. I am 
not so uncharitable as to suppose that. The 
Egyptian theology taught its votaries, that so 
long as the body was preserved from decay the 
soul continued with it, and hence we may account 
for the great pains and curious precautions of 
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the Egyptians with regdrd to their deceased 
fiiends. 

Emily.— I am glad to hear this, mother, for I 
shall be no longer puzzled with wondering what so 
many tombs and monuments were for: and the 
motive for embalming the mummies is now very 
clear. 

Bernard. — I have been waiting patiently a 
long time, mamma, for you to tell me whe^er 
the pyramids were hollow, and what Belzoni did 
there? 

Mrs. a. — Some of them had an entrance, and 
others had not. Whilst Belzoni^s friends went 
into the first pyramid, whidi is nearly the height 
of St* PauPs Cathedral, in London, he seated 
himself on a large stone near the second pyramid, 
which is about the same height, and fixed his 
eyes on that enormous mass, which for so many 
ages has baffled the conjectures of ancient and 
modem writers. 

Bernard.— I should like to know all the 
thoughts that passed through his mind as hf sat 
upon that great stone. I dare say he was project- 
ing some wonderful plan ! 

Mrs. a. — The si^t of this amazing work 
astonished him, as much as the total obscurity in 
which we are of its origin, its interior, and its 

o 
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construction. One of the greatest wonders of the 
world stood before him, without his knowing 
whether it had any cavity within, or whether it 
was only one solid mass. 

OwKN.— I foresee what is coming, mamma. 
There was an entrance into the other great pyra- 
mid, and Belzoni was projecting one into this. I 
see by your smile that I am in the right. 

Mrs. a. — ^Various attempts had been made by 
numerous travellers to find an entrance into this 
pyramid, but so ine£Pectually, that there seemed 
httle probability that even our enterprizing Bel- 
zoni could succeed. However, experience had 
taught him to anticipate success! and he knew 
very well that the greatest difficulties may be 
overcome by patience and perseverance. 

He rose at length, and, by an involuntary im- 
pulse, walked round the pyramid^ surveying every 
part, and almost every stone. When he came on 
the north side, he observed indications that in- 
duced him to attempt searching there for an en- 
trance. He perceived an accumulation of huge 
stones ; consequently he had some hopes o{ finding 
a passage under this heap of ruins. 

The following day he resolved to make a closer 
examination, without communicating his secret 
to any one. This review encouraged him in the 
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attempt, and he applied without loss of time to 
the Bey for men to assist him in penetrating one 
of the great pyramids of Egypt — one of the 
wonders of the world ! 

Accordingly- he left Cairo, havinig provided 
himself with a small tent and some provisions, that 
he might not be obliged to return to the city. 
He found eighty Arabs ready to work, and im- 
mediately set about die operation. They were 
daily paid one piastre (or nxpence) each. Several 
boys and ^Is of your age were also employed to 
carry away the earth as the men dug it. Belzoni 
contrived to ensure th^ good-will by trifles and 
presents, and by pointing out to them the advan- 
tage they would gain if they succeeded in penetra- 
ting into the pyramid, as many strangers would 
eome to see it, and they would get bakshis from 
them. 

OwBK. — Belzoni knew that nothing has so 
much influence on the mind of an Arab as reason- 
ing with him about his own interest, and shew- 
ing him the right way to benefit himself. He 
does not seem to understand any thing else. 
I wish, mamma, that Belzoni had had eighty 
honest Englishmen in the place of those eighty 
Arabs! 

Mrs. a. — You have a good opinion of your 
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own oountrymen, to think that thrir master^s in^ 
terest is dearer to them than their own. 'Welly b^ 
it 8b. These Arabs worked with eamestnesa ibr 
tome days ; but after many vain expectations, and 
much labour in removing the mortar, which was 
so hard that their hatchets were nearly all iHroken, 
they began to flag in their prospect of finding aay 
thing; and Belzoni seemed about to become a|i 
object of ridicule, for making the attempt to pene- 
trate into a place which appeared to them, as we]} 
as to more civilized people, a mere mass of stone I 

Bekkar]). — What made it appear so, mamma ? 
and why did they use hatchets? Would not 
spades have been better ? 

Mas. A. — They were the only instruments that 
could be procured. The cause of the pyramid 
appearing like a solid rock was, that the mortar 
which fell from the upper part of it had been 
moistened by the dew (for in spring and summer 
very heavy dews fall in Egypt at night), and had 
gradually formed itself into one mass with the 
stones. 

Belzoni^s hopes did not forsake him, notwith- 
standing so many difficulties presented themselves; 
and the Arabs, although their zeal was somewbat 
lessened, did not cease to work as long as they re- 
ceived a daily piastre. At last, after sixteen days 
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of fruitless toil, one of the Arabian workmen per- 
ceived a small chink between two stones of the 
pyramid. 

Bebnabd. — This gave Belzoni great joy, I sup- 
pose. How large was that little chink, mamma ? 

Mbs. a. — Belzoni could just thrust a long pahn 
stick into it, which he did upwards of two yards ; 
and the Arab was equally delighted with himself, 

4 

thinking that he had found the entrance so eagerly 
sought for. 

. Encouraged by this circumstance, the people re- 
siuned their former vigour, and the work went on 
rapidly. After removing one of these st<mes, and 
a>great quantity of sand and rubbish, they came to 
an opening inwards. Having made it wide enough 
to enter, Belzoni took a candle in his hand, and, 
looking in, perceived a spacious cavity, of which he 
could form no conjecture. The size of the en- 
trance was increased, ond he found that it was a 
forced passage, probably intended to find a way to 
the centre of the pyramid. But the hope that 
this would lead to the real entrance was in vain : it 
gave him none, and, after much trouble in enlarg- 
ing it, he remained as ignorant as he was before he 
began. 

. Bbrnabd^ — I shall be very sorry if he despair 
of entering the pyramid on this account. 

o 3 
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Mrs. a.— He gave a day's rest to the Arabs 
after this disappointmeDt, and dedicated the interim 
of their repose to a closer inspection of the stupen- 
dous pile ; for^ according to your wieii, Barnard, 
he was determined on the acoomplishmait of his 
intended purpose. 

Owen. — I suppose that thd ill success of the 
discovery of the forced passage was conndered as 
a failure. However, I hope he will not give it up. 
Irdare say the thought of Young Memnon, and of 
the temple of Ybsambul, gave him enconrag^nent. 

Mrs. a. — The result of this day of researches 
was, that it would be better to b^n in another 
part; and accordingly the Arabs were again set to 
w<N?k* They liked to receive th^r money, but 
A(7 bp^ no expectation that an ^itrance would 
ev^ be found; and Belzoni often heard them 
uttering in a low voice, '^ magnoon P which is, in 
plain English, madman ! However, they wenton 
with their excavations, and in a few days Belzoni 
discovered a large block of granite : this gave him 
much pleasure. The next day three large blocks 
of granite were uncovered. His expectation and 
hope increased ; as, to all appearance, he was near 
attaining the object of his search. Happily, he 
was not mistaken ; for on the next day, the 2nd of 
March, 1818, at noon, they came to the. right en^ 



\ 
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trance into the pyramid. It proved to be a passage 
oidy four feet high, and it was almost filled up with 
large stones, which had fallen from the upper part. 
With some difficulty the stones were drawn out of 
this passage ; and it was not until the evening of 
the next day that they reached a portcullis, which 
obstructed their labour. 

BsBVABo.-«-«A portcullis, mamma! What is 
that? 

' OwsN« — I can tell you, Bernard. It is a sort 
of machine like iet harrow, hung over the gates of a 
dty, or any other place, to be let down to keep out 
an enemy. 

Mrs, a.— -At first edght it appeared to be a fixed 
block of stone, and said ne plus uUra^ as if ready 
to put an end to all Belzcmi^s projects. In time, 
however, the portcullis was raised hi^ enough for 
a man to pass. An Arab entered with a torch^ 
and returned saying that the place within was very 
fine. 

Bbrnaed.— I should like to have had a torch, 
and peeped at the fine place within the portcullis 
myself ! Should not you, Owen ? 

OwBK. — ^You forget that the man* was an Arab I 
— a great enemy of your*s, you know. — WeD, 
mamma* 

Mrs. A.— They continued by unweari^ efforts 
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to raise the portcullis, and at last made the opening 
large enough for Belzoni to enter it ; and, after 
thirty days^ exertion, he had the pleasure of finding 
himself in the way to the central chamber of one 
of the two mighty pyramids of Egypt. Having 
passed through several long passages cut out of the 
solid rock, he reached a door at the centre of a 
large chamber, and, walking two or three steps, 
stood still to contemplate the place where he. was. 
It was a striking scene. He was in the centre of 
that pyramid which, from time immemorial, has 
been the subject of the obscure conjectures of many 
hundred travellers, both ancient and modem, and 
against whose hollow sides the sound of a . human 
voice had not re-echoed for more than a thousand 
years! 

Emily. — Oh, mamma ! how awful it must have 
been ! This was better than all — even than enter- 
ing the temple of Ybsambul, or the tomb of Psam- 
muthis! 

Mas. A. — ^Belzoni's torch, formed of a few wax 
candles, but faintly glimmered; and he looked 
around on the spot where not a ray of light had 
penetrated for more than eleven centuries! He 
Was in the middle of one of those stupendous 
pyramids, which, in defiance of the ravages of 
time, still remain as monuments of ancient magnifi- 
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cence, and of the evanescent glory of those by 
whom they were erected. 

When Belzoni had examined and entered and 
re-entered the many chambers and passages within 
the pyramid, he returned to open dayli^t, highly 
gratified with the result, of his researches; and I 
ima^e, Owen, that he felt no small degree of satis- 
faction in applying to himself our favourite motto 

OwsN.— >^^ Labor omnia vincit,^ mamma ! And 
it shall be nty motto, whenever I have any thing 
difficult to do. 

Mas. A. — In a few days Belzoni, having ar^ 
ranged his affairs, became anxious, to return tP the 
valley of Beban el Malook, and not omitting to 
provide himself with every thing necessary for 
forming models and impressions of the figures^ 
emblems, and hieroglyphics, in the tomb of Psam- 
muthis, he set off for hia old habitation among the 
sepulchres of Thebes. 

Bernabd. — Do let us follow him, dear man^ 
ma: I am very glad he had such success in en- 
tering the pyramid, and I hope he will have as 
much in every thing that he undertakes. I see 
that patience is a very good quality, mamma. 

Mas. A* — So it is, my dear boy ; and if you 
will exercise it till to-morrow evemng, I mean 
to tell you something more. 
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CHAP. IV. 

EvBNiNG came. The curtains were drawn; 
the candles lighted ! and the juvenile party 
seated around their mother. ^^ Mamma always 
fulfils her promise/ whispered Bernard to Emily : 
** we need not put her in mind of Belzoni.^ 

Mrs. A. overheard her little boy, smiled, and 
resumed her narrative : 

Our friend was just about to return to the tombs 
of the kings when we took leave of him last night, 
I believe. After a rapid and agreeable voyage up 
the Nile, he arrived there, and inunediately pro- 
tseeded to take drawings and models, which em- 
ployment detained him some months. 

And we are now going to accompany him to the 
Red Sea. 

Emily. — To the Red Sea, between Egypt and 
Arabia ? I wonder what he means to do there ! 
Will you please to tell us, mamma, what induce- 
ment Belzoni had for going to the Red Sea ? 

Mbs. A.-^Yes ; you shall hear presently. 

Our old friend, Mahomed Ali, the Bashaw, 
had been informed that there were some sulphur 
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mines in the mountainfi near the sea-coast, and 
had sent an escort of soldiers and sixty camels 
to load with sulphur : but thej had not succeeded 
in procuring it. However, this poor success did 
not discourage Ali, who was always ready to per« 
severe in any enterprize. I dare say you recollect 
that he was of an active, inquisitive disposition ; 
fend of new projects and new pursuits ; like a cer- 
tmii person of my acquaintance ! 

Owen {laughing). — Oh, yes, mamma ! He was 
delighted with the electrical macliine, because he 
had never seen one before; he had a sugar-miU ; 
a silk manufacture, and a gunpowder-mill ; and 
now he wanted sulphur. 'Sulphur is used in the 
composition of gunpowder: perhaps that was what 
he wanted it for. 

Mas. A. — ^He was advised to send some Eu- 
ropeans to the Red Sea, who might bring him 
word whether it were worth while to proceed in 
the discovery of sulphur. A Monsieur CaUud un- 
dertook the task, and set ojF, accompanied by an 
escort of soldiers and mbers from Syria. But he 
found the mines as sterile as they had been de- 
scribed, and returned back ; not neglecting, how- 
ever, to visit the emerald mountains in his way. 
according to instructions he had received from hia 
former employer, Mr. Drouetti. 
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Bbxnard.— I do' not much like Monsieur Ca- 
Uud, mamma, mm that you say he had been em- 
jrfoyed by that trouUesome Mr. Brouetti. 

Mas. A* — He towtid several caves or mines hi 
those mountains which had evidently been left by 
die ancients. 

Emilt. — ^Did Belzoni see Monsieur Caliud ? 

Mas. A. — Ves ; and his account tempted him 
to commence his expedition. Monsieur CaUud 
told him that there were mines in the country, 
and also that he had viated a place called SSiakiet 
Minor, ffltuated in a valley near the sea, and 
surrounded by high rocks. From the accoimt 
he gave Belzoni, a notion became impressed on 
the minds of many antiquaries in Egypt that it 
must have been the ancient city of Berenice; 
and from the moment that our friend heard this 
report, he conceived the idea of making an ex- 
curnon into those deserts on a vint to Berenice, 
and only waited a proper time to execute his in- 
tended journey. 

Emily. — When did he set ofT, mamma, and how 
did he travel ? And why did Monsieur Caliud 
fancy that the city of Berenice was in that 
valley P 

Mas. A. — Time had almost destroyed every 
remnant of it; but Caliud reported that he had 
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^acovered the remfdns of eight hundred houses, 
and several temples, as well as a small chapel 
cut out of the rock, and that the ruins resembled 
those of Pompeii. Of course, ogax enterprizing 
antiquary was anxious to iqspect the remains of 
this once celebrated place, and having hired a 
bo^t to take them to Edfii, they embarked near 
Goumou. The company consisted of himself, 
Mr. Beechey, a doctor who was going to cross 
the. desert, two Greek servants, a miner, and two 
boys, to take care of the baggage. 

Emii<y. — ^What, were they gdbg to cross a 
great sandy desert! That will be delightful 4 
Will you be so good as to wait whilst I open the 
atlas, mamma? 

There, now I have put my little finger at Gour- 
nou, just by Thebes, and I am going to follow 
them either to the sulphur mines or emerald moun- 
tains, or Sakiet Minor, as you please. 

Mes. a. — It so happened that th^y were to 
behold one of the greatest calamities that have 
occurred in Egypt in the recollection of any 
one Uving. The Nile rose this season three feet 
above its usual height, with uncommon rapidity^ 
and carried off - several villages and some hundreds 
of their inhabitants. 
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Emily. — And did Bdzoni witness this dis^ 
tressing scene ? 

Mrs. a. — ^Yes : he says that he nerer saw 
any picture that could give a more correct idea 
of the deluge than the valley of the Nile at this 
season. The Arabs had expected an extraor- 
dinary inundation this year in consequence of the 
scarcity of water the preceding year, but they did 
not apprehend it would rise to such an height. 

Berkard. — I thought you had told us that 
they generally make fences of earth and reeds 
around their villages, to keep the water from 
entering their houses. 

Mrs. a. — So they do. But the force of this 
inundation baffled all their efforts. Their cottages,: 
being built of earth, could not stand one instant 
against the current, and the water had no sooner 
reached them than it levelled them with the ground. 
The rapid stream carried off all that was before it ; 
men, women, children, cattle, com, every thing 
was washed away in a moment, and left the place 
where the village Agalta stood without any thing 
to indicate that there had ever been a house on the 
spot, fielzoni says, they appeared to be in the 
midst of a vast lake, containing various islands 
and magnificent edifices. On one side they be« 
held the high rocks and the temples of Groumou, 
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and on the other the vast ruins of Camac and 
Xiuxor. He saw several villages in danger of 
heing destroyed like that of Agalta. The rapid 
istream had already carried away their fences, 
and the unfortunate inhabitants endeavoured to 
ascend the highest parts, with the little they 
could preserve from the water. Their distress^ 
was very great. Some of them had only a few 
£eet of land, and the water was expected to rise 
twelve days more, and after that to remain twelve 
days at its height, according to the usual t^rm 
of the inundation. 

Owen. — How melancholy it would have made 
me to see them, mamma ! Could they not have 
contrived little bridges from one island to ano- 
ther— ^little bridges of beams, you know, like tliat 
upon which Belzoni crossed the pit in the tomb ? 

Mrs. a. — It was a most distressing isight. 
Some poor wretches crossed the water on pieces of 
wood — ^bridges would have been no security ; some 
on buffaloes or cows, and others with reeds tied up 
in large bundles. The small spots of high ground, 
that stood above the water, were crowded with 
people, who held out their hands and implored 
help. 

Bernard. — Poor creatures ! There obliged to 
stand, dreading every moment, I suppose, to be 
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washed away ; or at least without any hop^ of 
relief before the end of twenty-four days. 

Werie there no boats to be had, and had they 
nothing to eat, mamma ? 

Mas. A. — The scanty stock of proyisioois tttey 
had saved was the only subinst&hoe they could 
expect. The Cacheffs and Caimakans of the 
country, did all they could to assist the unfortu- 
nate creatures with their little boats, but they irere 
so few in proportion, to what were wanted thatth^ 
could not relieve the greater part of theni. 

Owen. — Could not Belzoni have taken some in 
his own little boat ? 

Mas. A. — He would have done so most will- 
ingly, but he knew it would be dangerous to 
attempt it, for so many would have entered it at 
once that the boat would probably have sunk. 

On their arrival at Erment^, whare ha|ipily 
the land was very high, they found many of the 
neighbouring people collected. 

Bernabd. — I dare say BelzcHii land^ there^ 
however, and employed his boat to fetch som^ of 
the poor wretches. He was courageous, mamma, 
and papa says that real courage Is generally tinited 
witli humanity and kindness. 

Mas. A. — ^Ypu are right. Beizoni was rejoiced 
to find that he could be of some little service, and hU 
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boat wad sent again and again» in company with 
others, to fetch the people from the opposite village. 
It at first returned with men and boys ; then with 
men, com, and cattle ; then with mare com, buffa- 
loes, sheep, goats, asses, and dogs ; and then with 
the women, who, 1 am sorry to say, are there treated 
as the most insignificant part of their property. 

With the gratifying reflection of having been of 
some little service our party arrived at Esne. 

OwKN.' — ^Did they go to see their old friend, 
KhaUl Bey ? 

Mas. A. — He was from home; they therefore 
proceeded to the island of Hovasee, on the oppo- 
site side of the Nile to Edfu. 

Emily. — A little dot points out the situation of 
this island, mamma. How long did they stop 
there ? 

• Mas. A.— Only long enough to procure camels 
and men to accompany, them across, the dfisert, 
and they then went on shore on the eastern side^ 
and set off the next day. 

BfiRNARD. — Just tell me, mamma, how m^y 
camels they had P 

Mrs. a.' — They had sixteen of these patient, 
gentle creatures; six of than were laden with 
provino&s, water, and culinary utensils. Camels 
were much better than horses, because they are 

p 3 
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-used to carry merehandize across the large sandy 
plains, which would be impassable unless Provi* 
denoe had created this useful animal, which is 
capable of enduring hunger and fatigue, and 
wooderfiilly provided with a resource against thirst 
by an internal formation, which enables it to 
drink at one time water enough to serve it for 
many days. 

The party . was increased by a soldier bom 
Esne, four camel drivers, and a Sch^ to guide 
them. 

Bbrkaao. — ^Fourteen men in all. But pray 
who was the Sdieik ? 

Mas. A. — Scheik Ibrahim was an Arab. He 
had engaged to attend the caravan as chief, pro>« 
mising to conduct Belzoni and his friends to the 
ancient Berenice. 

Bernard.— I suppose the Scheik was a fine, 
brai(^ fellow, and I hope he will guide them there 
in safety. 

Mas. A. — They set off very early in the i9dnv> 
ing, and arrived at the first well in three, hours. 
There they remained the whole day waiting for 
Ibrahim, who had not yet joined them. However 
the following morning he appeared, and they 
entered a good and level road through a valley^ 
Many sunt and sycamore trees were interspei«ed 
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about ibis vaUey, with th€ diomy plant called 
basillah. 

Ow£i7.— Is not that the plant upon which the 
camels feed, mamma? 

Mas. A. — Yes, my love. It is green I believe 
in the spring, but it soon becomes dry, and of 
ooursis of a straw colour. It bears a small fruit of 
the size of a pea. The stalk resembles tb^t of a 
tudh, and it never grows higher than three feet. 
As our party advanced, the valley became narrow, 
and the trees, in some parts, thicker; but the;y 
gradually dimimshed until Belzoni and his com- 
panions found themselves on a wide and open plain; 
they took up their abode for the day at a sort of 
tonple or inclosure, evidently built for the aiccom* 
modation of travellers. The nest morning they 
pursued their journey. Not the least vcgetatioii 
was to be -seen any where. Sotnetknes ttkey passed 
over wide and level plains, and sometimes crossed 
hills of loose sand, till two hours before sunset, 
when they entered a valley called Beezak by the 
Arabs. 

Bernard. — I am glad they are come to a val* 
ley, mamma, because the valleys appear to be more 
generally fertile than the hills. 

Mrs. A.-*-<Several trees were scattered about in 
it, and the usual thorn also. 
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Emily. — Then the camels had a feast, mamma ? 
Did they halt there for the night ? 

Mrs. a. — Yes: and Belzoni was gratified by 
perceiving the marks of camels' feet impressed on 
the sand, whence he concluded that he was on the 
lugh road to Berenice. 

The next morning the caravan was divided into 
diree different detachments. 

Bbbkai^d.— Stop, mamma, if you please. WiU 
you tell me what you mean by saying the caravan 
was divided ? 

When Owen and I went through the little gate, 
at the end of, the plantation one day, we saw a 
kind of cart going down the lane, and some gyp- 
sies with it ; Owen called that a caravan. When 

we went to see the elephant at , last summer, 

it was in a great wooden house on wheels, you 
know, and papa said theii was a caravan. So I 
am quite puzzled. 

Mrs. a. — I will explain it to you. We do call 
such a carriage as you mention a caravan in Eng- 
land; but in the eastern countries, by a caravan 
is meant a company of travellers, who, for mutual 
protection and safety, agree to cross the desert 
regions together. 

The luggage and provisions were sent forward; 
the doctor was iU, it was therefore dangerous for 
him to proceed any further, and he returned to- 
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w^urcU the Nik^ whilst Mr. Bdeoni and his ftiend 
Mr. Beech^ went a little out of the way to me 
something that the Ababde had mentioned. 

EmilI-. — Who affe the Ababde, mother ? 

Mrs. a. — ^An independent tribe, who, prefer- 
ring freedom and liberty to any thing ^Ise, reside 
among the scditary rocks and deserts whidi extend 
from the eoiifines of Suez to Nubia, on the borders 
of the Red Sea, where they live upoik dhoumt and 
water. But such is their love of libeity:, that 
they would rather submit to this mode of life.tlum 
to the cdmaiand of any government on eaitk 

OwvN. — So would I ! rather than be^aubjeet to 
the daprice of a tyrannical power at aUl errents. 
Liberty, independence, for me, mamma f Will 
you tell me something more about the Ababde f* 
I admire them very much. 

Mas. A.— >Perhaps your admiration would be 
lessened were you to see them : they are of small 
stature, badly made, and have generally a j^pe ki 
their mouths. Sometimes, but not ctften, they kill 
a lean goat, and this they consider a great feast. 
Their principal care is for their camels, which 
are their support. 

Emily. — ^How ean that be, mamma? I 
thought that they never wanted to travel across 
the great deserts. 

Mas. A. — Because when they are arrived at a 
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oei:tain growth they send them to be exchange 
£or dhourra, which, as I have told you, constitutes 
their food. 

OwBN. — In what manner do the Ababde spend 
thm* time P 

Mas. A.— -Some of the most industrious cut 
wood and make charcoal with it, which they send 
to the Nile on their camels, and barter it for 
dhourra, tallow, and tent cloth. Few, however, 
undergo such a labour, for they like to live at 
their ease. 

Beahabd. — ^Well, mamma, I would much 
rather be one of the harmless Ababde, and cut 
■down sunt trees among the rocks and deserts, 
load my camel, and honestly earn the rewind of 
my labour, than one of the dec^tful Arabs at 
Gournou. 

Mas. A. — The Arabs of Gknimou seem to have 
made a strong impressbn on your mind, my dear. 
However I am of your opinion, that a poor and 
honest life is preferable to one dependant upon 
mean resources. 

Emily. — What was Belzoni going to see when 
we left him, mother P 

Mrs. a. — He entered with his friends into a 
(umdy plain, with rocks of white stone on each 
side nearly perpendicular, and passed through 
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several beautiful and romantic valleys. The soil 
was sandy and stony;, but the thorny trees lund 
the sunt trees formed a complete forest in many 
parts. One who wishes to retire from the world 
might find a charming retreat in these wOds, were 
it not for the want of water, and all. that is ne- 
cessary to the subsistence of human life; besides 
the intense heat of the sun, which on cahn days 
is so great as to be almost insupportable. • , Ad- 
vancing onwards, in three hours they reached « 
summit, whence they perceived at some distance 
what appeared to be the walls of a large and ex- 
tensive town, surrounded by high rocks^ as if by 
fortifications. On their approach, they found it 
was an extensive sandy plain, with several granite 
eminences. From this place they travelled to the 
left, towards the valley in which it was intended 
they should halt. The caravan had reached the 
place before them, and they proceeded on their 
march till they overtook it near a well intuated 
in the midst of rocks, which, interspersed with 
trees, formed an amphitheatre round it. There 
they remained a day or two. 

Bern A an. — ^Did any of the Ababde visit them 
whilst there ? 

Mes. a. — Yes : it was a novelty for strangers 
to come so near, them ; the. greater part oi them 
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had Bmer quitted -their laountains, and those few 
who had been t^ Uije Nile, to purchase dhQurra 
were w^Gouiiled w^ of great kaowl^ge. They 
said that they were content to Uye in that wild 
states as «dl didir forrfathers had done, to remain 
free &om tyranny a^d de^tism ; and that they 
wqidd bci qui^t if they were left so; but on the 
QQi^rary tbey would sooner perish than lose th w 
lib^y. 

OwBN. ^-^ Brave, ix^epeud^nt fellows! B\it I 
should have admired them ^till more had they 
not been so indolent 

Mas* A.-^You would have beep amused if you 
could have s^n with what curiosity they eyed 
the strangers, lupud at their igpc^ance of things in 
oommon use with Ms. One of them perceived a 
piece of lemon-p^l lying on the ground, and 
wondered what it was, whilst another took it up 
and ate it with an air of great self««uficiency. 

OwifiV. — Ha! ha! I dare say he had been to 
the Nile, and did so to shew the great knowledge 
he had acquired — that lemon-^peelis good to eat — 
how wonderfully clever ! 

Mas. A. — Be^pni gav/s tb^m a piece of loaf 
sugar, and when they had eaten it they declared 
that, the valley he capie Jrofn must be better 
than thw^, as it produced- ^uch good and sweet 
bread. 
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OiTBK. — Had they arms, mamma ? But I sup- 
pose not; for as their neighbours did not injure 
them, of course they would not wish to attack 
their neighbours. 

Mrs. a, — Unfortunately they had some use for 
them, for the soldiers and miners who had accom- 
panied Monsieur Caliud to the emerald mines, 
which are among these mountains, had behaved 
very ill towards them, assailed their huts, and 
committed many depredations, of which the Ababde 
complained very much. Their arms were chiefly 
slings, spears, and swords. 

Early on the morning of the 28th Belzoni and 
his party again set off, and travelled for two days, 
when they saw the Red Sea at a great distance, 
and bent their course through several valleys to 
a very high mountain called Zubara. 

EMTLY-^Zubara ! That is a curious name for a 
mountain, mother! 

Mas. A. — It is given it in consequence of the 
emeralds which have been found there. At the 
foot of this mountain about fifty men were en- 
camped, and at work in the old mines of the an- 
cients, in hopes of finding some of the precious 
stone. Their work had commenced about six 
months before, but had been attended with no 
success, as the mines were nearly choked up 

Q 
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with rubbish. Belzoni contrived to acquire all 
the inforniation he could about the object of their 
expedition, and received very favourable accounts 
of it, b^g assured that the ruins of the town of 
which he was in search was only ^x hours dis^ 
tance; he therefore hoped to have a fine view 
of it before night. Whilst the camels, halted he 
went to see the entrances into the mines. They 
were something like the common tombs or mummy 
pits at Goumou, cut in the rock, and extended 
a great distance before the emeralds were found. 
Belzoni procured an old man from among the na- 
tives to guide them to the ruins of the anticipated 
Berenice, and sought information from some of the 
miners who had been at the very place when Mon- 
sieur Caliud was there. Their accounts certainly 
did not correspond with his ; he had raised Bel- 
zoni'^s expectations very high, you know. 

Emily. — O yes, mamma. There must have 
been a city I am sure, for Monsieur Caliud told 
Mr. Belzoni that he had discovered the ronains 
of eight hundred houses, and several temples, as 
well as a small chapel cut out of the rock, and 
that the ruins resembled those ci Fomp^. I 
dare say that these people went only in search of 
mines, and did not pay much regard to the beau- 
ties of architecture, or the grandeur of ancient 
ruins! 
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Mrs. a. — So Belzoni thought; and, encou- 
raged by this hope,, they prepared for a depar- 
ture the following morning. When they had 
gone about half a mile they perceived that they 
were without their guides. Both the Scheik 
Ibrahim, and the old man who was to conduct 
them over the country to see the town and other 
places, were missing: they were consequently 
obliged to return in search of them, and found 
them hid behind a rock, conversing secretly with 
each other. 

OwBN.— That was very suspicious. Pray what 
account did they give of themselves ? 

Mrs. a. — They professed to have been in 
search of a sheep which was stolen in the night, 
and they had nothing else to live upon ; but, as 
they sakl they could not find it, they again set 
off for the mudi-desired and ancient city of 
Berenice. 

Bbrnard. — I do not much hke that old man. 
I shall not be surprised if they meet with some 
disagreeable adventure through his means. — Why 
did he hide himself behind a rock to look for a 
sheep? and what could he have been talking 
about ? I should like to know ! 

Mrs. a. — They trusted themselves to his 
guidance, however. Their road lay through 
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high rocks, and narrow valleys, embosomed with 
trees, until they had gradually approached the 
mountain of Zubara, the highest of the emerald 
mountains. Here they were led by the old man 
in various directions, through wild and craggy 
places, for seven hours. He told them that the 
spot he wanted to see was near, but that they 
had a high pass to go over the mountain named 
Arraie. 

Bernard. — Before we follow them, will you 
be so good as to tell me where Pompeii is ? Emily 
says that Monsieur Caliud stated that the ruins 
of Berenice resembled those of that city^ 

Mrs. a. — It was once a large city of Italy, 
my love, but was overwhelmed by an eruption 
of Mount Vesuvius. About fifty years since, a 
farmer was digging for a spring of water or 
deep ditch, when he came to the top of magni- 
ficent buildings. This was* the first discovery 
for many hundred years ; and now several streets 
and the ruins of many majestic buildings have 
been discovered. The name of the place was 
Pompeii. 

Our travellers continued their journey, for hope 
gave them patience, and ascended something hke 
an ancient road, or rather path. On the summit 
of the mountain above they observed a large wall^ 
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80 ^tuated that it appeared to look over the path 
and both sides of the mountain. 

Bernakd. — Come, this must have been some 
encouragement ! I quite expect it was the city ! 

Mas. A. — When they reached the top of the 
road their camels were quite exhausted : some of 
them had fallen on the way, and were unloaded 
to enable them to ascend; and the strongest 
camels had to return to fetdi the loads of the 
others, 

Bern ABD. — Ah, mamma ! a steep craggy road 
over a mountam is no more adapted to a camel 
than the deep sand of the desert to a horse. I 
dare say that my little Smiler would not have been 
so fatigued : he is used to climb up the Cumber- 
land mountains, you know. 

Owen. — But not one of the Cumberland 
mountains is to be compared with that of Arraie. 

Mrs. a. — ^When they reached the summit they 
began to look for the desired Berenice ; but, alas ! 
in vain. Their hopes had been so raised by Mon- 
sieur Caliud, that Belzoni^s active ima^ation had 
already pictured the remains of some majestic dome, 
or lofty column, or noble edifice, by which he ex- 
pected to distinguish the town, and which was to 
serve as a guide to the spot, whither he intended 
to hasten the moment he beheld it. His compa- 

a3 
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nion was not less anxious than himself, and his 
ideas were equally excited. They had made 
arrangements how to proceed when they arrived 
there. As their provision was scanty, they could 
stop but a few days, and had abeady distributed 
their time accordingly. He was to take drawings 
of all the beautiful buildings, monuments, figures, 
paintings, sculptures, statues, and columns. Bel- 
Eoni was to survey all the vast ruins as fast as he 
could ; to observe where any thing was to be found 
or discovered ; to take measures of all the monu- 
ments and plans of every stone in that great city. 

Such pleasing ideas had the fertile fancy of our 
antiquaries excited. Now to the fact. 

From the summit upon which they were, they 
expected to have a view not only of the seaj but 
of a wide plain also ; as it was natural to suppose 
that a town like Pompeii could not have been 
entirely built among those wild mountain^. Not 
perceiving any, they expected to be agreeably 
surprised, on turning some of the rocks, by be- 
holding one. The old man told them that) pre« 
vious to reaching the town, they would see some 
grottoes in the mountains, which their vivid imagi- 
nations made them conclude were the tombs of the 
inhabitants of Berenice. They advanced insensibly, 
continually keeping their eyes fixed on the points 
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of some rocks which stood before him, with the 
hope that, on turning the next angle, the glorious 
sight would present itself : and, indeed, the scat- 
tered and ruined walls of some ancient inclosures 
announced to them that they would soon see some 
habitation. 

They observed a square hole in the rock, which 
had evidently been cut by some of the miners in 
form of a chapel. 

Belzoni now began to congratulate himself that 
they had nearly arrived, and, whilst employed with 
these thoughts, the old man who was at the head, 
serving as a guide, made a sign to halt. The 
drivers gave a signal to the camels, and the camels, 
who were already weary and exhausted by passing 
over the mountains, did not wait for its repetition, 
but, with all the luggage, were crouched in a 
moment on the ground, before Belzoni was able 
to account for it. He told the drivers that he did 
not intend to stop there, but wished to advance 
farther into the town, where the houses might be 
seen ; when, to his no small astonishment, he was 
told by the old man that this was the very spot 
where the Christian had been before. 

Emily. — What an odd, mysterious old man he 
was, mamma ! I do not admire him at all. By 
the other Christian, he meant Monsieur CaHud, 
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I suppose. But it is quite impossible that- he 
oould have called this place Berenice : and where 
were the eight hundred houses ? 

Mbs. a**— Belzoni himself could hardly suppose 
that the account he had received would be so ex- 
aggerated, as to lead him to suppose he should 
find another Fomprii instead of the place at which 
he had just arrived ; and he reproached the old 
man for stopping there, and not advancing to the 
town, which, according to his own account, could 
not be far off. He again protested that this was 
the spot, and that there was no other with houses 
in any part of the deserts or mountains. Belzoni 
was incredulous ; and resolving not to submit to 
what he beUeved to be the imposition of the old 
man, as it now wanted four hours to sunset, he 
mounted his camel again. 

Bernard. — Hb poor, wearied camel! I ima-. 
gine it would much rather have staid where it was, 
than have gone in search of old Berenice. Did 
his friend, Mr, Beechey, go too? 

Mrs. a. — Yes : consequently all the caravan 
followed at a distance. They entered a long 
valley, and, filled with the hope of sedng the 
ancient city, our travellers proceeded for four 
hours without perceiving a single habitation. 

Emily. — Oh ! I fancy, mamma, how desolate 
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and how much disappointed they must have felt. 
The sun was just setting, you know, therefore it 
was getting dark; and no house was near. I 
wonder where they slept that night ? 

Mrs. a. — At length they reached a valley 
called Wady el Gromal, which was almost covered 
with a beautiful tree called the egley ; and having 
lost all hopes of finding Berenice that evening, 
they halted to rest on a clean bed of sand, which 
I^believe was as comfortable as the sugar-cane 
bed, Bernard; though Belzoni would certainly 
rather have slept among the magnificent temples 
of the great city. But the poor camels, instead 
of reposing, were obliged to fetch water both for 
themselves and their masters, from a well not less 
than fifteen miles distant. 

Owen. — I cannot imagine, mother, what could 
induce the old man not to shew them the place 
described by Monsieur Caliud. Perhaps the 
miners at Zubara had told him to keep it secret, 
for fear Belzoni should discover any emerald mines 
in or near Berenice. 

Mrs. a. — Indeed they did not know what to 
think. Their provisions began to make them 
cautious: they had biscuit for twenty days, but 
their sheep was lost, you remember. Still they 
were easily satisfied, so that they did but reach 
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the desired emponum of the comAieroe formerly 
carried on by the natioiiB of Burc^e with 
India^ 

Early on the following morning they perceived 
a high monmnent four or five miles frpm the 
vaUey, and as they had to wait for the return of 
the camels, they thought they might ascend the 
moimtain to have a view of the country, or of the 
remains of the celebrated Berenice. They set off, 
and observed on th^ way several flocks of wild 
antelopes skipping about the craggy rocks on each 
Ade of the beautiful valley, which b^g ornament- 
ed with suvaroe and debbo trees in addition to. the 
egley, formed a delightful contrast to the wide 
sandy desert. No one had probably been in this 
spot for many centuries, and very likely no one 
will pass through it for many more to come. 
When they reached the summit of the mountain 
they took a view all around: they had a 
small telescope with them, and the peak on which 
they stood commanded a prospect many miles in 
extent. 

BsBNABD. — Now for Berenice ! 

Mas. A. — Alas! this much-sought-for town 
vanished, or rather never appeared. No remnants 
of it were to be discerned, and Belzoni might have 
exclaimed in the words of Shakspeare : 
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The eloud-cspt towerB,.t]ie gorgeous patacee^ 
The solemn temples, the great f^obei itself, 
Yea, all which it inherits, shall dissolve. 
And, like the baseless fabric of a lesion. 
Leave not a wreck behind. 

Indeed, there was oocular demonstration in the 
truth of this assertion, with respect to its towers, 
temples, and palaces; for the once brilliaiit and 
flourishing city had disappeared, and they now 
began to be persuaded that Monsieur Cahud had 
seen the town, with its eight hundred houses, and 
so much like Pompeii, in his own ima^nation 
only. 

Owen. — That provoking Mr. Caliud ! I thought 
nothing good would ever come fiom him and his 
wonderful tales, and I like the old man better now. 

Mas. A. — Belzoni observed some high moun- 
tains on the south-east, which the old man, who 
had followed them all the way, said were near the 
sea. They determined to pursue that course, and 
to try whether they could reach the spot described 
by a former traveller as being the ntuation of the 
Berenice Trc^loc&ica. 

Laura. — Hope seemed always to cheer our 
traveller; nothing compelled him to renounce his 
projects. 

Mbs. a.— They descended the mountain, and 
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returned to the beautiful valley in which they had 
passed the preceding night. 

Bernard. — And they waited there, I suppose, 
for the return of the camels with a fresh supply of 
water ? 

Mrs. a. — Yes: they wanted it sadly, for a 
single zemzabie only remained. 

Bernard. — What do you mean by a zem- 
zabie ? 

Mrs. a. — ^A leather bag, containing about three 
quarts, was so called. Their thirst was great, and 
they felt, in some degree, the calamity of living 
without water. Hunger is painful to endure, but 
thirst is far more intolerable. At last, however, 
to their great joy, the camels appeared in sight. 
The poor drivers were exceedingly fatigued, and 
almost unable to proceed. The caravan travelled 
on for some hours, and arrived in another valley, 
the rocks of which were nearly perpendicular. 
After this the hills became small, and the sandy 
banks rising one behind another, made them ex- 
pect to see the sea very shortly. They went on 
till a late hour, and at length halted at a spot 
where they thought the sand might again prove a 
comfortable bed. Fortunately for Belzoni it Tiras 
so ; for his camel was so weary, that no sooner did 
he reach it than he threw him off his back, and 
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leaving him there, saddle and all, set off without 
delay to feed among the thorns. 

Early the next day they resumed their journey ; 
but the hills of sand, instead of diminishing, in> 
creased in size, which made them fearful that they 
were yet far from the sea. However, about noon 
the valley opened all at once, and at the distance 
of five miles they saw the Arabian Gulf. 

Emily. — How much joy the sight of the open 
horizon must have given them, after having been 
so long shut up in that narrow valley ! 

Bebxabd. — I should think they were glad to 
plunge in the sea when they reached it, and to 
stand on the beach and let the billowy waves roll 
over them. 

Mrs. a. — They perceived, on arriving at the 
shore, that it was composed, as far as they could 
see, of a mass of petrefactions of various kinds. 

Emily. — •! have heard, mamma, that the Red 
Sea is particularly noted for its sea-weeds, corals, 
shells, and similar productions, and that the bottom 
of it is literally a forest of sub-marine plants. 

Mrs. a. — ^And these are formed into a soUd 
mass like a rock, which extends from the bank of 
sand that forms the boundary of the tide, and runs 
into the sea for a great length. They resolved to 
take the road along the coast until they should 
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reach the spot which was pointed out as Berenice, 
according to the account of the traveller whom I 
named before. 

Emily. — Will you be so good as to show me it» 
situation ? It is not marked on the map, mamma. 

Mrs. a. — Noy not on our modem maps. But I 
believe it is just by that point of land projecting 
into the sea, called Cape Lepte, a little beyond the 
24th degree of latitude. 

Emily. — I have made a dot with my pendl, and 
I shall not forget that it is intended for Berenice^ 
Go on, mother. 

Mrs. a. — They acquainted the drivers with 
their intention, who, poor creatures, were too much 
fatigued willingly to acquiesce in it. They indeed 
went so far as absolutely to refuse proceeding, but 
at last found it in vain to resist. It was concluded 
that two of the camels should go first to the nearest 
well for water, and that the caravan should wait 
their return. During this interval, Belzoni and 
his friends made a little excursion along the coast ; 
the plain which extended from the mountains to 
the sea was covered in many places with woods of 
sycamore trees, and at the foot of these mountains 
they saw several mines of sulphur, which they 
wished Mahomed Ali could have viewed also. 
They made a good repast out of some shell-fisb^ 
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>iirhich abound along the coast, and tbey were pro- 
bably as great a feast to our wearied and hungry 
friends, Emily, as the train oil was to your little 
Greenlanders. 

Emily. — ^Well, mamma, I am glad they found 
something, and that they did not perish by hunger. 

Mrs. a. — Qn their return to the caravan they 
found that the guide, had met with an acquaintance 
of his who lived by catching fish, not far from 
where they were. His only habitation consisted 
of a tent four feet high and five feet wide ; and 
his wife, her son and daughter, formed the family. 

Bernabd. — If this old fisherman were as good* 
natured as the fisherman near the lake of Winander- 
mere, mamma, I think he would have gone and 
procured some fish for them when he saw they 
were so hungry* Our fisherman gave us shrimps 
in abundance, you know. 

Mrs. a. — Money presented an attraction, and 
persuaded him to try what he could do. Their 
mode of fishing is somewhat strange. 

Bernard. — Oh ! do, dear mother, describe it 
very particularly. I dare say they had no httle 
nets as Robert and Alfred had at the cottage in 
Westmoreland. 

Mrs. a. — They make a curious sort of boat ; 
in which I own I should not much tike to see my 
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little Bernard. They throw in the water part of 
the trunk of a tree, at one end of which a small 
pole is stuck upright to serve as a mast, and on 
the top of it a piece of wood is horizontally fastened. 
A woollen shawl being thrown over it, forms a kind 
of sail ; two fishermen place themselves oh the 
large -trunk, as you used to do across your stick 
horse, and by' means of a cord fastened to the 
middle of the sail, they take the wind more or less 
as is required. 

OwEK.^-When the fishermen are thus equip- 
ped, and at some distance from the shore, how 
do they seize th^ prey ? 

Mes. a.*— Belzoni could scarcely tell, but he 
fancied that they darted their long spears at the 
fish, and procured them by this means. The old 
man brought one to BeLzoni : he could not tell its 
name, but he had seen a vary good representation 
of it among the hieroglyphics in the tomb of 
Psammuthis. 

Emily. — How long was it before the camels 
made their appearance again ? 

Mas. A. — They retum^d in the course of a day 
or two, with a load of fresh water, and the caravan 
now divided into two parties. The Greek servant 
and some of the camels were sent to a spring in the 
adjacent mountains, there 16 wait the return of the 
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redt, who set off in the forenoon along the coast. 
On their road they passed the abodes of several 
other fishermen : but when they saw our travellers 
at a distance, they left their tents and marched off 
towards the mountains* All the signs that were 
made to stop them were of no avail. 

Emily. — They were like the people of Main* 
arty, mamma, who hid themselves in that great 
hole under the ruins of an old castle, and would 
not come out when Belzoni went to visit them. 

Mas. A. — ^Yes : I recollect they left their huts 
in a similar manner. When our friends arrived at 
the tents, they found some excellent fish just 
roasted, which the inhabitants had no doubt in- 
tended for their own supper. They, however, 
partook of their meal, and having left some money 
in pajrment on the top of a water jar, continued 
their journey. Towards evening they left the 
shore, and began to feel the short allowance of 
water, as they knew that, without great care, it 
would soon be entirely gone. A few hours after 
they crossed a very extensive plain, and arrived 
again at the sea. Not expecting to discover the 
remains of Berenice that night, it was an agreea- 
ble surprise to find themselves all at once on one of 
those heaps of ruins, which point out the situation 
of ancient towns, so often seen in Egypt. They 

R 3 
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entered, and at once beheld the regular situations of 
the houses, the principal streets, and in the centre a 
small Egyptian temple, nearly covered mth sand, 
as well as the insides of the houses ; their wonder 
increased on examining the materials with which 
the houses were built : they could see nothing but 
coral roots, madrepores, and several petrefactlons 
of various sea^weeds. 

Emily, — These were singular buildings, how- 
ever, mamma ! We have heard of the little huts in 
Peru, which are made of bamboo canes ; aiid of 
the wigwams, of North America, formed of stakes, 
and leaves, and turf ; and of the dwellings of the 
little Laplanders, composed of bark and rein-^eer 
skins; and we have seen the cottages of poor 
people in England built of mud^ but We have 
never heard of coral and sea^weed houses before ! 

Mrs. a. — ^The situation of this town Was de- 
lightful. Our travellers concluded it to be the 
Berenice laid down by D^AnviUe, as it nearly 
agreed with the situation marked on his map. 
They determined to examine it most minutely. 
They measured the town, and took the plan of the 
temple, which was built of soft calcareous eairth, in 
the Egyptian style. Their grand difficulty was 
about the water ; it was become so scarce that they 
had reason to dread remaining there the whole of 
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the next day. The nearest well was a day's jouf- 
^Ijev distant. Notwithstanding their excessive thirst, 
they^ere determined to endure it, rather than give 
up their project; and being moonlight, they 
devoted the hour of rest to an examination of the 
place. 

Bebnaed.— How very iftuoh tired, and how 
very hungry they must have been ! They had cmly 
taken some biscuit and water for a long time; 
except the fish which they found iii the tents 
of the fishermen. 

Mes. a. — They contented themselves rery 
well with respect to food, but their thirst vrs^ 
continually increasing; and their zemzabie, which 
some days before contained only three quarts, * was 
nearly empty. However, that they might be per- 
fectly sure of having actually reached Berenice, 
they persuaded the Scheik to gofarther ^h them, 
just to take a survey of the country^ and to leave 
the rest of the people where they were in the itiean 
time. Before they departed they set litHe Mussa 
to dig near the temple. 

Beekaej). — Little Mussa, mamma ; who was 
he? 

Mes. a. — One of the boya who had been 
brought with them from Goumou. He was to 
dig in the temple; he had no spade, poor fellow ! 
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but as it was only soft sand, a shell or coquille 
supplied the place of one. "- 

Emily. — I remember that two boys joir^ the 
caravan at Groumou, to take care of the luggage, 
and I suppose he was one of them. 

Mrs. a. — Proceeding onwards, they saw nothing 
but an extensive plain to the foot of the moun- 
tain that formed the cape on the south ; they had 
telescopes, but could see no sort of elevation, or 
any thing else that could lead them to imagine 
there were any remains of habitations. They 
therefore returned to the town, and found that 
the boy had excavated about four feet of sand, 
near one comer of the temple, and to their sur- 
prise discovered that it was Egyptian. They had 
imagined that it was erected by the Greeks. The 
walls were adorned with sculpture and hierogly- 
phics, and they carried a small marble slab away 
as a memento. 

Emily.— The little Mussa had worked very 
well, I think, considering he had only a shell in 
the place of a spade. 

Mbs. a.*'— The plain that surrounds this town 
is very extensive, and partly covered with small 
plants of sunt and suvaroes. 

QwEN. — We have heard of the sunt tree, but 
suvaroes is quite a new name. Will you describe 
it to us, mother ? 
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Mbs. a. — It is a small tree, and its leaves re* 
semble those of the laurel ; it gtovrn close to the 
salt water, and generally out of the rocks. Bel- 
zoni carefully examined the town, and counted the 
houses (of whidi there were two thousand), that 
he might not take a wrong report^ and be mistaken 
for another Caliud. This place b^ng oh th^ coast, 
was once a port of commerce with India. Having 
spent as much time there a9 they prudently could, 
they recommenced their jotimey towards the northi- 
west, firmly intending at some future time to in- 
spect the whole of the ruins. ^ . 

Owen. — To the : ^orth-west : then dicy aarere* 
turning to Esne« I suppose ? X hope thqr will fall 
in with some well, for they must be extremely 
thirsty by. this time. 

Mrs. a. — They left the spot on the evening of 
the same day, and after travelling some hours 
by moonlight, fortunately arrived at the well of 
Aharatret) a mountainous place^ where the wftter 
was good to drink. 

Bebkaed. — What joy it must have given 
t^em! But their Inscuits were nearly gone .by 
this, time, I should think. 

Mrs. A. — ^Yes: however they were agreeably 
surprised to find a few ^eep around the well, 
as they hoped to be able to purchase one. They 
approached, intending to do so, when the guar- 
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dian of the flock beat a forced march into the 
mountain, and drove the intended repast away 
from them. But they were not inclined to be 
deprived of what they cotdd purchase ; and they 
sent some of the drivers to follow the flock, which 
they willingly did, being as hungry as themselves. 
The fugitives were pursued and stopped. They 
reached the flock, and found that its guardians 
were two shepherd girls. The tawny coloured 
nymphs were surprised at the fountain by their 
pursuers, and took refuge on the mountains ; but, 
unlike the fishermen on the coast of the Red Sea, 
or the people of Mainarty, they were easily per- 
suaded to return, and allowed the hungry group to 
take one of their lambs. The caravan arrived at 
Sakiet Minor again in a few days, and thence pro- 
ceeded to the valley of Wady el Gomal ; after 
which it crossed a very wide sandy plain, and 
reached the entrance of the chain of mountains 
that leads to the Nile. Their camels were by 
this time so much exhausted as to be scarcely able 
to go on ; they had already lost three on the road. 
It is difiicult for those who have never seen a desert 
to form a correct idea of one; it appears Uke an 
endless plain of sand and stones, without roads or 
shelter, without any sort of produce for food. 
The scattered trees and shrubs of thorns, that 
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only appear when the rainy season leaves some 
moisture, barely serve to feed wild animals and a 
few birds. Every thing is left to nature. The 
springs of water are generally at the distance of 
four, six, or eight days^ journey. One of diese 
may perhaps happen to be dry, and then if the 
same dreadful calamity happen at the next well, 
which is so anxiously sought for by the wearied 
travellers, the misery of their situation cannot 
well be described. 

Bebnard. — ^The camels are with them, you 
know, mamma. 

Mas. A. — Although their only dependence is 
placed on these useful creatures, yet they them- 
selves are sometimes so thirsty as to be unable 
to proceed. Their condition must be distressing, 
for it admits of no resource. Many perish, the 
victims of insatiable thirst. It is in such a state 
that the value of a cup of cold water is really felt. 

Emily. — And what a prize a ringle zemzabie 
must be ! 

Mas. A. — In these cases there is no distinction; 
if the master has none, the servant will not give it 
him : for very few are the instances in which a man 
will voluntarily lose his life to save that of another, 
particularly in a caravan in a desert, where the 
people are strangers to each other. What a situa« 
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tion for a man to be placed in 1 Riches will avail 
nothing: he may perhaps be the owner of the 
caravan, and yet die on the desert for want of a 
cup of cold water! no one gives it to himi; he 
otkvB all he possesses ; no one hears him; they are 
all dying, though by walking a few miles farther 
they might be saved ; the camels are Ipng down 
and will not attanpt to rise; no one has strength to 
walk. Only he who has so much as a glass of that 
Uquid, which he would not part with for all the 
em^alds of Zubara, has any chance of living; 
and if he is enabled to crawl a mile farther, per- 
haps he dies too. ^ 

Owsy. — ^Oh, mamma, how dreadful ! What a 
situation to be placed in ! exposed to the burning 
sun, without water and without shelter, in the 
midst of a. burning desert f 

Mrs* A.-rI believe the sufferings of those who 
have experienced what it is, are the greatest a 
human being can sustain. The eyes grow in- 
flamed ; the tongue and lips swell; a hollow sound 
is heard in the ears ; a faintness or languor takes 
away the power to move; some wandering tears 
escape from the eyes ; the poor sufferer drops on 
the earth and becomes insensible : all these feelings 
arise from the want of a little water. 

And now we will return to Belzoni. 
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Emily. — Yes, mamma. We left him just en- 
tering the chain of mountains that leads to the Nile. 

Mrs. a. — The caravan proceeded very much 
as before until it arrived on the banks of that 
river, and the freshness of its water made them 
sensible of its superiority over that of almost any 
other. 

They went on board their little boat the same 
night, and set off for Esne. 

Bernard. — How did the country look, mam- 
ma.? You know when they went up the Nile, 
almost all the land around was under water, and 
the poor people were standing about on the 
little islands, holding out their hands and im- 
ploring assistance. What a scene it must have 
been ! 

Mrs. a. — Although the water had only retired 
fifteen days, yet all the lands that were before 
overflowed were now not only dried up, but actu- 
ally planted ; the muddy villages caiTied off by the 
current were all rebuilt ; the fences opened ; the 
Fellahs at work in the fields ; the aspect was quite 
changed, and all presented a scene of industry 
and happiness. 

They arrived at Esne in a day or two, and 
visited the Bey, who received them very politely 
inquired about the mines, and was anxious to learn 

8 
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the result of their journey. They then set off 
again, and reached our well known Goumou after 
an absence of forty days. 



CHAP. V. 

*^ Mamma r exclaimed Bernard, running into 
the breakfast-room where his mother was seated, 
and throwing his straw hat on the sofa, ^^ do you 
know what I have been thinking about ?^ 

^* Indeed, my dear,'' said Mrs. A., ** your em- 
ployments are so various, and your thoughts are 
generally dependent upon them, I suppose, that I 
feel at a loss to ima^ne.'' 

^^ Guess, mamma, guess !'' exclmmed Bernard. 

The kind mother endeavoured to gratify her Utile 
boy, and mentioned his garden — ^his donkey — ^his 
Uttle telegraph — ^his favourite cherry-tree; — ^but all 
in vain. 

" I have been thinking,"" said he, " that when 
I am older I shall get Owen or papa to teach me 
how to swim, and that I shall fly my kite whilst I 
am in the water, as Dr. Franklin did when he was 
a boy. How do you approve of my plan ?** 

Mrs. a. — I own that I think spine little danger 
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would be attached to it, just at present, however. 
Ihr. Franklin was a native of Boston, in America, 
and was taught the practice of swimming when 
very young, so that he was particularly expert and 
skilful in this as in almost every other respect. 
But what led you to think of him now ? 

Berna&i). — Owen and I are just come from the 
park, where we have been flying our new kite ; 
and Owen has been telling me how much pleased 
Dr. Franklin was with his new method of swim- 
ming. Do you remember it, mamma? He one 
day wished to amuse himself with his kite and 
to enjoy at the same time the pleasure of swim- 
ming, so he got into the water, and lying on his 
back, held the end of the string in his hands and 
went along in such a delightful manner. I wish I 
had been Dr. Franklin ! He engaged a boy to 
carry his clothes round the pond, to a place which 
he pointed out to him on the other side, whilst he 
in the mean time crossed the pond with his kite 
flying high in the air. Was it not a clever idea ? 

Mas. A. — He managed to do two things at 
once, certainly. But I do not admire Dr. Frank- 
lin for his new mode of swimming only. He was 
clever whilst a boy, and when grown up became a 
very useful character, and rendered great services 
both to his own country and the world at large ; 
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however, I would advise you not to attempt to imi-* 
tate him in the exploit that has pleased you so muofa^ 
until you have acquired a little of his experience, 

I can, if you please, tell you of another 
achievement performed by means of a kite: 

^^ Pray do, dear mamma,*" said Bernard, as he 
reached his little stool, and placed himself by the 
side of his mother. 

Mrs. a. — You have perhaps heard of Pom- 
pey'^s pillar ? 

Bernard. — Yes, mamma. It is not far from 
Alexandria, the place at which Belzoni landed 
when he went to Egypt, and I suppose that this 
column was erected to the memory of the great 
Roman warrior, as papa calls him. Pompey was 
killed as he was going to that country, you know, 
soon after he had stepped into the Uttle bark. I 
wonder whether Achillas was sorry when he heard 
Cornelia shriek. Do you think he was, mother ? 

Mrs. a. — The feeling of humanity was a 
stranger to his bosom ; but we will talk about that 
another time. 

Thp column called Pompey'^s pillar is one 
hundred and ten feet high ; the monument in 
London is two hundred and two feet from the 
ground, so you may judge of the height of the 
former. It has suffered little or no injury from 
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lime. It is of the Corinthian order, which is at 
once simple and beautiful. The pedestal has been 
somewhat damaged by the instruments of travel- 
lers, who are anxious to possess a relic of this 
antiquity ; and one of the volutes of the column 
was imm^turely brought down a few years ago by 
the ingenuity of some English captains. So I 
have h^ud; however, I cannot vouch for the 
truth of my story farther than the authority of the 
traveller who relates it.* 

Be&nard. — Gro on, mamma. I want to know 
how they managed to procure one of the volutes. 
I suppose that it had not steps within it, as the 
monument has : and pray when was it built ? 

Mes. a. — Pompey was killed in 706. The 
time of the erection of the pillar is scarcely known, 
but it was named after him in the fifteenth century, 
when learning began to revive from a torpid state, 
in which it had long languished, and men of 
science bestowed names on all the monuments. 

A strange fancy entered the thoughts of one of 
those seamen as they were coasting about in the 
harbour of Alexandria, and the eccentricity of the 
idea caused it to be immediately adopted, for its 
apparent impossibility only made them the more 
anxious to^put it into execution. And now, Ber- 

• Irwin. '^ *' 

s 3 
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nard, perhaps you nuKy be as long in discDvermg' 
their scheme, as I was in guesdng that your 
thoughts were employed about Dr. Franklin. 

Bbrnakd. — I believe it has something to do 
with Pompey^s pillar : perhaps they intended to 
mount it, mamma : but how they could possibly 
contrive to do so, I am sure I cannot tell. 

Mrs. a — They ordered out the boat, and with 
proper implements pushed ashore, intending to 
drink a bowl of punch on the top of it. They 
arrived at the spot, and many contrivances were 
proposed to accomplish the desired project. 

But their labour was vain; and they began to 
despair of success, when the genius who struck 
out the frolic happily suggested the means of 
performing it. 

A man was dispatched to the city for a paper 
kite. The inhabitants were by this time ap- 
prized of what was going forward, and .flocked 
in crowds to be witnesses of the address and 
boldness of the English. The governor (rf Alex- 
andria was told that some sailors were about to 
pull down Pompey'^s pillar ; however, he polite- 
ly left them to themselves, saying that the Eng- 
lish were too great patriots to injure the remains 
of Pompey. The kite was brought, and the wind 
being in the right direction, it flew so directly 
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over the pillar that when it fell on the othor ade 
the string lodged upon the capital. 

Bernard. — Clever, clever people ! Who be- 
sides could have thought of such a plan ! I foresee 
what is coining ! They will be up in a minute 
or two ! 

Mrs. a. — The chief obstacle was now over- 
come. A thick rope was tied to one end erf the 
string, and drawn over the column by the' end to 
which the kite was fixed. By this rope one of 
the stulors ascended to the top (sailors are used 
to run up the shrouds you know, and this was 
somewhat similar) ; in less than an hour a kind of 
rope ladder was constructed, by which the whote 
company went up, amidst the shouts and claps of 
the astonished multitude. 

Bernard. — How delightful to be a sailor 1 
Sailors can do such wonderful things ! and what a 
useful kite ! 

Mrs. A.-^To the eye below, the capital of the 
pillar does not appear capable of holding more 
than one man upon it; but our seamen found it 
could contain no less than ei^t persons very 
conveniently. 

Emily. — Did no accident happen, mamma? 
I ^ould have thought that looking down from 
such a height would have made them giddy. 
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Bebkaed.-*-You forget that they were sailors, 
Emily, and used to look down from the tall, tall 
masts. But did they do the pillar any injury, 
mamma ? 

Mrs, a. — The only one was the loss of the 
volute I mentioned before, which descended with 
a thundering sound, and was brought to England 
by one of the captains. They reported that one 
foot and an ancle of a statue were still remaining 
upon the monument, probably of Pompey himself. 

Bbbnard. — ^Do you believe the account you 
have given us to be true ? 

Mrs. a. — ^I cannot say that I am sure such a 
thing did really and actually happen. I can only 
depend on what I have heard from others. But 
the adventurers themselves have left a memento of 
the fact, by the initials of their names painted in 
large black letters just beneath the capital. 

Beritard. — Well, it is a very amusing anec- 
dote, mamma ! Kites are very ingenious — as in- 
genious as the somebody who thought of the plan : 
and I like my own pretty kite that Edward gave 
me far better than any other. Without kites, 
they could never have got to the top of Porapey's 
pillajl'. 

EiiTLY. — You know, mother, that Behsoni was 
at Alexandria. IXd he see k ? 
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Mbs. a. — I cannot tell, my dear ; I do not 
recollect that he mentions it : but he was at 
Alexandria more than once, for he took the 
obelisk thither which he discovered in the island 
of Philoe. 

Emily. — Do, dear mamma, tell us something 
about that obelisk : I was quite interested to know 
what became of it. Belzoni left it in the island 
of Philoe, on his return from Ybsambul, and 
gave the Aga four dollars to pay a guard for it, 
till he could procure a boat to convey it down the 
Nile. 

Owen. — The obelisk wds Ijring among several 
blocks of stones: it was made of granite, and 
was twenty-two feet long. Go on, if you please, 
mother. 

Mas. A. — I dare say you recollect that we left 
Belzoni at Gournou. He did not remain there 
very long, but went up the Nile to Assouan. 

Emily. — Here is the old town of Assouan ; it 
stands on a hill which overhangs the river, and 
is on the opposite side of the Nile to the first 
Cataract, and Philoe is in the Nile between thtoi. 

Mrs. a. — Belzoni went to this island, to take 
a view of the bank where he had to embark the 
obelisk. In a few days he set the men to work, 
and procured a boat to put it in. The greatest 
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difficulty seemed to be to persuade tbe captain 
to have the boat launched down ihe Cataract, 
which it necessarily must be, with the obeBsk oti 
board. However, the promise of a handsome 
present procured an assurance that he would ac- 
complish the undertaking. He histd some little 
trouble to procure a few sticks or small poles from 
Assouan, as there is no wood in these places, 
except what tbey procure from Cairo. He had 
also some difficulty in removing the obelisk from 
its situa;tion: but, once put on its way, it soon 
came to the water side. 

BesnaStD* — I wonder whether they made a 
causeway, and contrived to embark it as cleverly 
as they did Young Memnon. Do you think 
they did ? 

Mas. A. — Belzoni gave orders for a sort of 
temporary pier to be made of large blocks of 
stone. When finished, no doubt arose of its being 
strong enough for the weight it had to support. 
But, alas ! when the obeltek came gradually on 
from the sloping bank, and the heavy mass rested 
on it, the pier, with the obelisk and some of the 
men, took a slow movement, and, to BeLzoni's 
dismay, descended majestically into the river ! 

EmilV. — Now it is there, it is done for i But 
how much mortiied poor Belzoni must have been ! 
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Why did he aot make himself sure that the pier 
was quite secure ? 

Mbs. a.— He had no reason to doubt but what 
it was. It is' true he was not present during its 
erection, because he was gone to examine a pas- 
sage in the Cataract, down which the boat would 
have to be launched; and now it was too late^ 
When he fixed his eyes upon the spot where the 
pier set off into the Nile, he observed that the 
stones which were to serve as a foundation on a 
sloping bank, had been, only laid on the surface 
of it, so that it was almost impossible far the 
obelisk to do otherwise than press it down into 
the river. 

Owen ^WeU, it was a very unfortunate thing; 

and all these reflections are now of no use. TUe 
obelisk from Philoe is there, and there it must 
stay. 

Mrs. a. — Belzoni was^ not quite so full of de- 
spair as you are, Owen. He was certainly ex- 
tremely mortified, and, hemg only three yards off 
when it happened, he stood for some minutes in 
confu^on and astonishment. At length, the loss 
of such a piece of aiitiquity, and the blame that 
wc^ld be attached to him by o^h^r antiquariea^ 
occurred to his recoUectipQ, a^ he resolved to try 
what could be done. 
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Berkabd. — He may try, and try again. I do 
not believe, for my part, that he will ever get the 
great obelisk out of the Nile. 

Emily. — I believe that he vnll, Bernard.* You 
forget that he generally succeeded in whatever he 
undertook : he often proved the truth of mamma'^s 
motto, " Labour conquers all!" 

Mrs. a. — The obelisk was still peeping a little 
above the water. The labourers were of various 
humours : some were sorry, not for the obehsk, 
which was no loss to them, but for the loss of what 
they might have gained in future operations, by 
passing it down the Cataract ; others were laugh- 
ing, probably at the evident disappointment ex- 
pressed in the countenance of our friend. Some 
went one way, and some another ; and he< remained 
alone, absorbed in thought, and contemplating the 
little part that projected out of the water. 

Emily.— And now, I suppose, he began to 
reflect and to see the possibiUty of taking the 
obelisk up again. I hope he will contrive a good 
plan, and put it into execution. 

Mrs. a. — He reflected, indeed, that he was as 
badly off as he had been with Young Memnon, in 
being destitute of any instruments ; and that the 
palm-leaf ropes which he had with him were broken, 
and old, and of little use. 
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Owen, — That was very unfortunate. Could he 
get none any where ? 

Mbs. A.^~He isoon made up his mind to have 
the obelisk tBikeii up at all events ; axid accordingly 
ordered the men to : come the next morning, and 
sent to' Assouan to pix)eure some new ropes for the 
purpose. 

Emilt. — Will you tell us, .dear mamma, in what 
manner this mighty operation was performed, for 
I cannot imagine ? 

Mes. a. — The labourers were excellent water- 
men, laqd cpuld bear the water the whole day with* 
out difficulty; so Belzont had. the advantage in 
this respect. The following nolonung the work 
commeuiQed. . Several -men entered the river, and 
made a great heap of stones xm the side of the 
obelisk Oj^site to the shore. 

Owen. — That was to form a bed for the levers 
to rest upon, I suppose. 

M|^9. A.'^Yes : he then placed the levers under 
the obelisk, so that by their pressure it was forced 
to turoi round upon its axis. 

Ows!N.-^But I do not understand how the men 
could put down vthe levers under water as they do 
onshore. 

Mes. A.rr-They could not, certainly, my love ; 
but, by seating themselves on the extremity of the 

T 
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long pieces of wood, the pressure of their oivn 
weight produced the effect. 

OwKN. — Then you mean that one ^id c^ the 
long poles, called the levers, passed under the 
obelisk, and the other ends of them rested upon 
the rock of stones; and so the men seated them- 
selves on those ends, and thus caused the obelisk 
to turn gently round, and round, and round, until 
it reached the dry ground. 

Mrs. a. — ^Exactly so. Two ropes were also 
passed under it, and the men on shore pulled the 
two ends of these ropes with all their might. At 
the side wh^re the levers were some good divers 
were stationed, who were ready to put large stones 
under the obelisk as it rose, that it n^ght not 
return to its former situation. 

Owen. — I can fancy how busy they all looked. 
The men at the ropes were pulling with all their 
strength ; those on the rocks were rising and sitting, 
to make the levers act ; and the divers were {facing 
stone after stone, whilst the obelisk was gradually 
rising and moving round at each turn by its own 
weight. So diey go on, until, to Belzoni's great 
joy, he beholds it once more on terra Jirma. 

Mas. A. — Where it was in the course of two 
days; but ani^er difficulty awaits it \)e{ate it 
reaches Alexandria* .. 



EikiLY.— And that is deficending the Cataract, 
I expect You were saying something about its 
being laundied. 

OwsK«— ^You fiM-get) Emily, that it is not yet 
embarked. 

Bkrnaed.— Pray teU us, mamma, how that was 
done* Belzoni will make no deceitful piers again, 
I dare say, 

Mbs4 A« — ^This operaticm was performed by 
means of a bridge of palm-trees, thrown from 
across the boat to the land under the obelisk, 
winch was then turned on the bridge, and placed 
on board ; ndien in the coitre of theboat the trees 
were moved from under it; and no sooner was 
this done than the party set off with the obelisk, 
to have it ready to be launched down the Cataract 
the next mortnng. 

OwEK. — i want to know how this dangerous 
operation was performed* I hope that it will not 
fall into the Nile again. 

Mas. A« — It had to descend the greatest fall of 
water, in the Cataract When the inundation is 
half liigh in the Nile, it is a column of water about 
three hundred yards in. length, which falls among 
rocks and stones projecting in various directions. 
The boat was brought to the margin of the cas- 
cade; a strong rope, or rather a small cable, was 
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fastened to a liurge tree, ;the end of whidi was 
passed thFough the beams of the boat, so as to fie 
slackened or stopped at pleasure.. In the. boat 
there were only five men; and on the rocks on each 
side of the cascade a number of others, in vaxiotts 
places, with .ropes attached to the boat,, so as to 
put it either on one ade or other, as it required, 
to prevent its running agmnst the stones ; for you 
know if it had been touched ever so slightly, with 
such a wd^t (HI board, and in such a rapid stream, 
the boat would probably have been dashed to peces. 

OwsN. — But I thought that the ix^pe Belzoni 
had got from Assouan was strong enough to stop 
it in its course, in case it should be in danger of 
running against a rode i 

Mrs* a.— tit ,was only suffident to chedk it; 
and you forget that when the .boat was moving 
so nqpidly, an attempt to siOp:its progress would 
make the water run in and sink.it in a nioment. 
Under these circumstances. all depended upon the 
dexterity of the men who .were posted in. various 
parts to pull or slacken ius neoessityTequired. . Bel- 
zoni did not fail to use aQ the persuasicin possoble, 
and the wild people, as .he calls them, were iipon 
this occanon as caareful kA so many .pilots. The 
Reis, or owner ci the boat, was in great distress,^ 
thinking it would' certainly be lost. 
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Emilt. — Then wad he present, mamma ? 

Mrs. a. — Yes: hb had engaged his vessel 
merdjr because it happened that his trade failed ; 
hut when he saw the danger it was in, he cried Uke 
a diild, and begged Beleoni would relinquish his 
project and return his boat to him in safety. 

OwBN.^How foolish to cry like a child ! I hope 
Belfloni paid no regard to his distress. 

Mrs. a. — Tears were certainly useless, but we 
must rememb^ that his tivelihood, poor fellow^ 
depended on his boat. When he saw it on the 
pcnnt of being launched, he threw himself with his 
face to the ground, and did not rise till it wa£ out 
iji danger. When all was ready^ Belzoni gave the 
«gnal to slacken the cable. 

Owen. — I widi I had been there, mamma. It 
must have be^n sudi a grand sight. 

Mrs. a. — The boat moved forwards with great 
rapidity. The men on land slackened the rope, 
and it continued its course till it reached the 
bottom of the Cataract* 

]}ervard — (clapping his hands,) -^I am glad of 
it, maaima ! I am glad of it ! I like Belsotii to 
receive the reward txf his labour ! How delighted 
the poor Reis must have been { I dare say he did 
not Ue on the ground any longer.* 

Mrs. a. — Oh, no : he went full of joy to con- 

T 3 
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gratulate himself and Bekoai. The warkfnen 
altogether seemed pleased at the g6oA. auceeas. of 
the attempt, even indepeadently of the iatereat 
they might derive from it. This was gcatifying to 
our antiquary, for it is not very often that auch 
feelings enter the bosoms of the Arabs;. , . 

Having only two or three places <Mf&ttle linger 
to pass, they .arrived safely at AssouapiCmtl^^sdiiie 
day. Belzoni . immediately prqpfared . :V> . -dl^put 
Arom thenee .to Thebes; he qmtted the bpat, 
travelled by laod^ and took up his old reili^iiee 41 
the tombs in Behan el Malook. 

Emily. — But what became .(^ the obelisk ? I 
thought it was going to Alexandria. 

Mas. a. — ^It proceeded to LuxGC- - .. 

Emilt. — ^Just by Thebes, mamma.! 

Mrs. a. — ^And from thenoe to Boaetta, where 
it remained some time* 

. B£Bn;^ed.— You say that Belzoni took up his 
residence in Beban el Malook. I am afraid he 
forgot that it was settled jEbr htih io go> to' Jeru- 
salefti, to join poor Mrs; Qekom. 

Mas. A. — ^No, he had not forgoUeh. He :had 
written to tell her that he could not so into SvriBL 
and Ae had in consequence returned frbm' Jegrusa^. 
lem, and now waitod to welcome his alrival in the 
valley. 



I oncfe told yoii) as you perhaps, recollect, that 
the entrance into the newly-discovened tomb was 
rituated under a small, torrent of water, whic^ 
^hw it rains runs into it. This is not often tbv 
oase in .Eg}rpt, but it so happened that whibt Bel* 
«oni was absent up the Nile it did rain, and coniieT 
quently the water ran into his tomb, carrying with 
it a great deal of <nud, and damagng some .of the 
figures. Hpwcfver, this disaster could not be remer 
died* Bebsoni completed his mpdek and drawings^ 
and with some difficulty removed the great isarco- 
I^agas^ and putit:ifttQ a stroiig^cjfwp. The plqqe it 
had to pass to .reach the Nile; was rdther uneveii 
for more* than two miles, but it was conveyed on 
r^ers, and t>ut saf(dy on bfwd ; and oifr trave}ler 
was now about to bid^i^ fitial adieu 16 Thdi)es» ; 

Before * he embarked he reti^aeed the sceies 
which had yielded htm so mudi dei^fit i he paid a 
melancholy viat to the magn^c^t remain^ of 
andent grandeur; gazed for the liest .tim? upon 
the temples' and columns which have 'tnumpbe4 
over the eorroding influeiice of the utuvers^ 
ravages ; and beheld ike VaUey, the place in whid^ 
his labours had been crowned with so much success 
with pamful feeHngs and mingled emotions of 
pleasure and regret. He left the spot so long.known, 
and so long endeared to him, in Jajomury 1819s Bnd 
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arrived in Cairo the folbwing month. At this pface 
they stopped only a few days, and continued their 
voyage to Rosetta, where, taking the obelisk with 
them, they re-embarked on board a djerm, and 
arrived in the course of a short time at Alexan* 
dria, whence they intended to take a passage for 
Europe. 

Bebkabd— (/ooA:iiig very moumfniy-^AxkA^ 
now^ mamma, all our pleasure is ended ! Belzoni is 
really going back to England, and we shall hear of 
his adventures no more ! 

Mrs. a. — ^They did not quit Alexandria imme- 
diately, and if ydu please we may yet accompany 
our fiiend in another journey that he took to visit 
a temple in tibe western Desert : we have not yet 
been on that ade of the Nik. ^ 

Emily. — WiU you shew me die situation of 
that tanpk upon the map, Laura, and tell me 
why Belzoni went there ? 

Lauba. — ^The Temple of Jupiter Ammon had 
been an object of search for a long time, and by 
more than one traveller : but the true spot where 
it existed had not yet been fixed upon, and to 
discover this, as well aa to vimt some pyramids, 
and search for the famous Labyrinth, presented 
grand attractions to Belzoni. 

Emilt. — ^Why was the temple dedicated to 
Jupiter Ammon ? 
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LAUBA^^Becaiuse Jupiter Ammon was one of 
the Gods in the Egyptian Mytholo^; He was 
w<»rshipped uhder the Hgvare of a rani. 

Mrs. A«-^Hamg l^ft Mrs. Belzoni in Rosetta 
our traveller to(^- a small boat and proceeded to 
Benisoeuf, wher^e he arrived in nine days. 

EMiLY.~My finger is following him up the 
Nile^ and now it stops at Benisoeuf, a long way 
soul}i of Cairo. Who accompanied Belzcmi, 
mamma r 

Mrs. a. — ^A servant and a Moorish Hadge who 
.was just retiimed from Mecca, and begged to' be 
allowed to join him. At Benisoeuf they pro- 
^ure^ donkeys to tak^ them as far as the Lake 
Moiris. They set off on the same day, and di^ 
teeted their course through a large ^tain of cul- 
tivated land, of corn and other ^odubts ot the 
tountry^ This plain was all under water at the 
time of the inundation, ^xcq^ting the scattered 
Villages^ which appeared like little -islands^ ^ I 
liave before described. A few mijes frotn.the 
Nile the mountains on the west are but low. 
They open arid form a- valley into' a provineife 
called, the Faionm : and it was at this^ entrance 
our party arrived on the first night of their 
Journey. 

Bbrnard. — Did they sleep on the. sand, mam* 
ma? 
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M&s, A.-^They tock theic- Btatiom- under.some 
date^trees near a canal, that p^aes thKwigh the 
valley, about two miles from! the first pyramid. 
Here, after a little iisj^ast, BeLeom went to deep 
on his usual bed, a mattrass thin enough to serve 
as a saddle when folded up, but forming, when 
laid on the soft ground, as comfortable a h^ as 
he could desire. The servant, the Hadge, and 
the donkey drivers kept watch in their turn, 
and this plan was pursued during the whole of 
the journey. 

BBRKAan.— What do you mean by the Hadge, 
mamma ? It is a curious name. 

Mas. A. — It jdgnifiea pilgrim; you may re- 
member that he was just returned from Mecca. 

The next moming Bekoni again set off, and 
soon arrived at the pyramid. He found it was 
composed of burnt bricks, and about sixty feet 
in height, affording a fine prospect from the top. 
Our party then continued along the hiJJs till 
they were opposite anpther pyramid oC. about the 
same sisse, surrounded' by smaller tombs,, and the 
remains of a magnificent I^yptiain temple. The 
whole country was very 'fertile,' and' interspersed 
with plantations of fruit treee and roses., 

Emily. — What, do roses grow in Egypt ? I did 
not know that before! , ^ . ^ 



Mas. a. — This place is o^ldMHted for the mak* 
ing of rose-water, which is sold in Caaxb, aiid all 
over the country, for the) use of the great peojde, 
who continually keep their apartments' sprinkled 
with it, and present it also to any stranger who 
visits thosi, 

Owen. — I remember that when you were 
talking of the customs of the Egyptians^ you told 
us that a slave generally carries a silver plate in 
which essences are bumii^, to perfume the beard 
and sprinkle the visitors with them. I suppose 
they use rose-water procured from the roses that 
grow in the valley around the Faioum. 

Mas. A. — "Sent morning a soldier joined the 
party as guide, and they advanced towards the 
lake Mceris, but arrived only at Senures that night, 
a village ten miles from it. 

Emily. ^How very convenient maps are, mam- 
ma ; I can trace their route so well. Here is Be- 
nisoeuf on the Nile, where they hired the donkeys ;^ 
and here is the chain of mountains, and a space left 
for the entrance between them into the Faioum; 
they have only just to cross this province to reach 
Biricet Eeroum, as the lake is called on the map ; 
the pyramids themselves are marked, and I believe 
I .know the very spot where the rose-trees grow, 
aod the lioses blow, but not to 

** JVastt iheir sweetness on the desert air.'* 
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Go opi 4^m,iniffnma. 

Mit4. ^<— ^e^ving S^nures the following moni^ 
ing they {^n^cee^ed on tbw journey , and after 
po^sipg ^XQv^.^ve^ groves of pahn-^trees, ihe 
view cfpeoeA all at once on a wild countiy gradually 
sloping to the edge of the lake. The water ex- 
tended some way on each side, and the mountains 
opposite had ian awful and steril appearance. At 
noon they reached the lake, but could observe 
no trace of any Uving being. The guide con- 
ducted them along the shore,' till they arrived at a 
fisherman^s hut, situated near the place where the 
canal discharges itself into the lake. Th^ hiit was 
inh0.bit9d by a few poor fishermen, and the guide 
sent one of them for a boprt, the only one to be 
had, but the shabbiest thing imaginable. It was 
composed of rough pieces of wood' scarcdy joined, 
and fastened by four other pieces, wrapped to- 
gether by ibuf naor^ across, which formed ; Ae 
deck : no tar^ kip.p^tch, either inside or out, aad 
the only preventive, i^ainst the water comii^ in 
"was a kind ci yfe^ molsti^ned, whidi had settled 
in the joints ^pf the wood. - Howeviei^: there wiw no 
alternative:;) ]Pelzoni wi^h^d to crqss the lake^ asod 
he w^ J>i>lig^ t6 sttlwit to what he: could not 
help. He.tstepped in^ aild they advanced tomwds 
the west; as evening came on the pfamtktibiis 
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and groves disappeared, the lake and the mountains 
alone remained in sight, and when they reached the 
shore the owner of the boat, who accompanied 
them as pilot, lighted a fire, whilst the others went 
out to fish with a net, and soon returned with a 
supper of fish. 

The land where they now were had formerly 
been cultivated, as there appeared many stumps of 
palm and other trees^ and.aroundthem wild vines 
twined their luxuriant tendrils in profusion. The 
scene here was beautiful : the silence of the night ; 
the beams of the radiant mopn shining on the calm 
surface of the crystal lake; the solitude of the 
place ; the group of fishermen ; the little fire ; al- 
together formed a picture which Belzoni had never 
before in reality witnessed, though 1 know not how 
often his lively ima^nation had painted such a 
scene. 

However, morning came: they entered their 
shattered vessel, which nevertheless conveyed them 
safely till they arrived near the end of the lake, 
where they landed, and set off for the Temple of 
Haron, about three miles distant, standing in the 
midst of the ruins of a town, and surrounded by 
fragments of columns and other temples. Fart of 
the town was covered with sand ; on one side of it 
there was something like a gateway, and a little 

IT 
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way off a Gi^eek diapel, elevated on a platSDim, 
with cellars under it. After having taken a proper 
view of the temfple and the town, Belsoni went to 
see this small Greek ohapel, aeoompanied by the 
two boatmen ; and not appr^iending any danger, 
left his gun and pistols in the temple ; but he now 
nearly suffered for his thoughtlessness : for just as 
he was mounting the little steps that led to the 
platform of the chapel, a large and furious hyoia 
rushed from the apartments beneath ; stopped 
three or four yards from him, howled dreadfufly, 
and then turned round as if determined to attack 
him. 

BEBMAan.— Oh, mamma, now hef is lost ! he is 
lost I 

Mas. A. — No, he was not lost, my love, for he 
is in London at the present time. 

The fierce animal appeared on second thoughts 
to relisquish its intent, gave a hideous roar, and 
galloped away as- fast as it could. 

OwEK. — ^I wish I had been there: it should 
never have escaped in that way. I would have 
shot it in a moment I 

Bebxard. — ^But Betzoni had no pistol with 
him, you know^ I, for my part, think that it was 
a very dreadful adventure, and I am glad I wms 
not in hi^ place. I dare say A^ilM^, when he 
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kilkd Pompey, would have beea terrified bad he 
he^d that ravenous hyena set up its hoffrid roar^ 
though he paid no regard to the slvieks of Cor* 
nelia. 

What made it give up the attempt, do you 
think, mamma ? 

Mas. A.— BelzcMoi "attributed its flight to the 
ndise made by the two boatmen who were near at 
the time. 

Having surveyed the tiample, and escaped other 
dangers, he returned with his attendants to the 
boat| and they were wafted back by a high wind 
to the spot they had left in the morning. They 
there collected plenty of wood, made a fire,. and 
passed the night under dielter of a mat hung over 
two sticks planted in the ground. 

Belzoni had heard that the situation of the 
labyrinth was on the west side of the lake Moeris, 
and he<^inplfl^yed the few following days in midcing 
diligent researches in that part in hopes of finding 
^me remains of it: but in vain, for not the 
smallest appearance c^ an edifice was to be seen. 

Bebnajib. — ^Wbat do you mean by the labyrinth, 
mamma ? Papa calls the new shrubbery a laby- 
rinth, because there are so many little paths in it. 
Was the labyrinth Belzoni wished to discover like 
ours? 
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Mrs. a. — No : it was not a shrubbeiy, but a 
celebrated building, apparently designed as a pan* 
theon of all the Egjrptian gods that were wor- 
shiped in the provinces. This astonishing edifice 
contained no less than three thousand chambers, 
fifteen hundred of which were subterraneous, and 
set apart either for the sepukhre of the kings, or 
for the abodes of the sacred crocodiles. The pas- 
sages were so numerous and intricate, the doors 
and entrances so many, the galleries and lobUes so 
extensive and almost innumerable, that it well de- 
served the designation of IcAyrhithy which word 
implies a place formed with inextricable windings. 

Bebkard. — Oh, mamma f What a delightful 
place it would have been for hide and seek. 

Owen. — (/flttgAiwg.)— You would have hid to 
some purpose indeed, Bernard, for you would 
never have been found from that time to this ! 

Mas. A. — Belzoni failed in his endeavours to dis- 
cover this wonderful structure ; but as it was not 
of great height, the lower apartments being under-, 
ground, he concluded that it was probably buried 
by the earth which is yearly brou^t there by the 
water of the Nile. He had no doubt but it was 
somewhere there, from the number of stones, co- 
lumns, and other relics of antiquity that were 
scattered about, some on the road, some in the 
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houBes of the Arabs, and others iised in the erec* 
tion of huts : all implying that some magnificent 
and splendid building had fallen to ruins. Having 
^ven up the attempt as fruitless, our enterprizing 
traveller prepared for his journey into the EUoah 
on the west : accordingly he went to see Hussuif 
Bey, and to request he would procure a Bedouin 
guide to conduct him through the desert ; he said 
that the Bedouins were all encamped in that^part 
of th« province which was^ subject to Khalil Bey. . 

Emily. — I thought that our good old friend 
Khalil Bey lived at Esne, and had the govern- 
ment of the Upper Provinces between that place 
and Assouan. 

Mrs, a. — He had left Esne. and now resided 
at BenisGSuf. Belzoni learned that the Bedouins 
were encamped about ten miles distant \ he set off 
immediately, hoping to gain some information 
from them respecting the EUoah on the west : but 
was disappointed, for none of them knew any 
thing aboMt it ; however, they told him that one 
of their Scheiks, who lived in a camp a little way 
off, had a daughter married to one of the Scheiks 
of the EUoah. Belzoni fancied that this said 
Scheik would accompany him thither. He re- 
mained aU night at the camp, and set off in the 
morning for the Nile again. He passed through 

u 3 
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bowers of roses, with which, as I have said before, 
they make the rose-water ; the cotton plant was 
quite abundant, and figs were so fdentiful that 
the people dried them in the sun and sent them to 
Cairo. It was night when they arrived on the 
banks of the Nile. 

Berkabd.— Belzoni unfolded his saddle and 
slept on the ground again, I suppose P 

Mrs. a. — ^Yes ; and as soundly as you sleep 
upon a pillow of down ; he wa& become so accus- 
tomed to inconvenient things as not to regard 
them. He proceeded on his journey the next 
morning, and went to see Khalil Bey, who was 
BOW commander of Benisoeuf. He was, as he 
had been before, very polite, and glad to render 
his friend any service in his power. Belzoni in- 
formed him that he wished to penetrate into the 
western desert; he directly complied with his re- 
quest, and sent for the Scheik or chief of the 
Bedouins. But the Scheik was not so punctual 
as Khalil, and did not arrive for two or three 
days ; indeed, when he did come, he protested 
that he was unable to show him the road to die 
place he wished to visit. The Bey insisted that 
he should find some one in his camp who knew 
the road, which he .of course promised to do ; aad 
it was agreed that Belzoni should meet Schdk 
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Grumar at a Tillage at the foot of the desert, 
whence he was to conduct him to the Elloah. 

Emily— Is the name of that village Sedmin 
el Djabel, mamma ? Such a place is marked on 
the map. 

Mrs. a. — It is, my dear : there the Bedouins 
were encamped, and among them Scheik Grumar, 
a tall stout man, six feet high, with a stem 
countenance, which bespoke a resolute mind and 
a sort of authority over those whom he considered 
beneath him. 

OwEK. — Oh, what a fierce looking fellow: — 
just right for a Scheik ! 

Bernard. — Do, mamma, tell us who the Be- 
douins are, and something about them. 

Mrs. a. — Most willingly. They are a tribe of 
Arabs who live a wandering life, without any 
settled habitation, but completely different from 
that of the Arabs of Egypt in general. They 
are divided into a great number of tribes, and 
distinguished by the names of their chiefs. Each 
tribe forms a sort of village, and each family has 
a tent or portable hut of its own. Their tents 
consist of four sticks set in the ground, about a 
yard in height, to which is fastened one of their 
shawls as a cover, with another behind, so as to 
form a kind of shelter from the sun, wind, or 
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dew. They generally pitdi their camps in a fer- 
tile spot, but always at the foot of the mountainfi 
near the deserts. 

OwxN. — A very good plan, and then in case 
of surprise they may soon be in their native 
country. 

Mas. A. — The men commonly wear a dark 
brown baracan, which covers th«n from head to 
foot. The womai are likewise covered with a 
thick woollen garment, folded around than in 
an elegant manner. 

Beknabd. — Abaracanl What is that, mamma .f^ 

Mrs. a. — ^A sort of large woollen shawl, which 
constitutes the chief manufacture among the 
Arabs. The work is done by the women, who 
make no use of the shuttle, but conduct every 
thread with their fingers, and then with a machine 
they have in their hands, not unlike a wooiJ^a 
comb, press down each thread as they lay it 
across. 

EMH.y. — The people of Mainarty use no shut* 
tie, and I dare say they never heard of <me, or 
they would not go 'without such a useful thing. 

What other employments have the Bedouins, 
mamma? 

Mas. A.— The young boys and ^Is attend the 
the flocks ; the husband is engaged in tilling the 
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ground, and the wife grinding at the miU, working 
at the loom, or dressing provisions. Their tents 
are not very siunptuous within ; they are generally 
raised from the sand, which, without any prepara- 
tion, serves for the floor of the apartment. 

Owen. — Then when any one rises from this soft 
floor, with his large heavy flowing baracan, he 
must raise a cloud of dust enough to eclipse the 
whole family. 

Mrs. a. — When the Bedouins wish to converse 
they do not sit at their ease, as we do, upon sofas 
or chairs, without any ceremony, but place them» 
selves in a formal circle on the ground : the man 
who speaks first makes a smooth place with his 
hand on the sand, and continues the conversation 
with his fingers, making spots, and strokes, and 
points, as required. When they meet each other 
they exclaim ** Salem Alieke/^ " Peace be with 
you," clapping at the same time the right hand on 
the heart. 

Emily. — Well, I would rather be a wandering 
Bedouin than one of the independent Ababde ! 

Now will you return to Belzoni. 

Owen.— Do, mamma. He was just arrived at 
the camp of the Bedouins, which made us wish to 
know who they were : and the proud Scheik 
Grumar was going to attend him through the 
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desert. IXd diey ride lipon doiikjeys or upon 
camels ? 

Mrs. a.— They exchanged their dmikeys ftxc 
the latter, and advanced towards the west^ passed 
through sereral rocky valleys^ aad sl^t the first 
night under a sand-bank: the seoocid ni^t the 
foliage of some pahik-trees afforded them shelter ; 
and in the morning, continuing their course, they 
came to a wide open plain of sand and stones, with 
seYeral heaps piled above the rest Tiiese were 
tumuli, but nothing of the T^nple of Jupiter Am« 
mon was to be seen. They went cm, until at noon 
they saw a hi^ hill at a distance, and soon after 
th^ guide pointed out the rocks of the Elloah. 
In the afternoon to their great joy they saw 
two crows — 

BBRNARn. — Two crows! What of that? We 
can see plenty ol crows every day in the grove. 

Mrs. a. — Had you been in Belzoni^s place you 
might have been equally rejoiced, for the ap. 
pearance of these birds was a sure sign that water 
was not far off, — a great treat to the traveller in a 
hot sandy desert. 

Emily. — ^You have mentioned the EUoah seve- 
ral times, mamma : what do you mean by it ? 

Mrs. a. — It is a valley surroutided by high 
rocks, which form a spadous plain of twelve miles 
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long, almost covered with saiidi some small hills, 
overgrown with rushes und other plants, are scat^ 
tered here and there, and tte temple of which 
Belzoni was in seardi was supposed to have been 
in or near this spoL Our travellers advanced 
towards a forest of date-trees, situated near a 
village named Zaboo, and all of them were exceed- 
in^y thirsty. • Before the camels arrived they 
scented the water at some distance^ and set off at 
fiiU gallop, without stopping till they reached a 
rivulet, wha*e, having alighted fen: a short time to 
allow the camds to drink, Belzoni observed a cer- 
tain imeaoiness in the manner of Scheik Grumar, 
for which he did not know how to account. 

Ow£N. — Had be be&a an Arab of Goumou I 
idiould have thought that some bad design had 
entered his head : but he was an honest Bedouin, 
you know. I want to hear what reason he had for 
behaving so. Gro on, if you please, mamma. 

Mrs. a. — ^Belzoni went farther down the ri- 
vulet to drink too, and after having watered the 
camels, they were about to proceed slowly towards 
the village; but no sooner were they mounted 
than they heard some one calling to them, and at 
the same moment a man rushed out of the bushes 
with a gun, and put himself into an attitude as if 
to fire upon them. 
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OwEH.— rSome plot of , Scheik .Grumar'^s for 
certain ! Pray who was that man ? 

Mbs. a. — His appearance was not very terri- 
fying, nor did his dress bespeak him to be a 
person of much consequence. He was not more 
than four feet high, of a chocolate colour (as the 
Bedouins generally are) j and covered with a black 
woollen cloth. The Scheik immediately dismount- 
ed, speaking to him in the Arabic dialect. The 
man recognized him, and Belzoni was . pleased to 
observe they appeared friendly towiards each otha:. 
The man was anxious to learn of whom the party 
counted : the guide told him that they were peo- 
ple in search of old stones ; to which he readied 
that no one ever came there to seek for old stones, 
and he did not know what the Scbeiks of Zaboo, 
the village to which they were going, would think 
of it ; he said also that he had intended to shoot 
Belzoni while he was kneeling to drink at the 
spring. 

Owen. — ^What an escape! Scheik Gnunar 
was of some use, for you know, mamma^ if that 
mysterious little man had not recognized him, 
he might have carried his design into execution* 

Mrs. a.— They continued to advance towards 
Zaboo, and the maii began to walk befisre them ; 
but when they had nearly reached the village he 
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ran off. as fast as he could into a wood of palm- 
trees. Our travellers now entered a valley, which 
formed a most pleasing contrast to the barren 
scenes of the desert, for it was full of date and 
palm-trees, some covered with blossom, and others 
loaded with fruit; apricots scented the air with 
their mellow fragrance ; figs, almonds, and grapes 
grew in profusion ; the ground was covered with 
verdure, and here and there a spot of cultivated 
land was seen waving with rice. On their ap- 
proaching a wide place the guide halted, and 
desired them to wait till his return ; he walked on, 
and Belzom perceived that he went into a kind of 
habitation at some distance. 

Owen. — I am sure if I had been Belzcmi I 
would never have waited there at tiie pleasure of 
Scheik Grumar. 

Mrs. a.-— The .poor Scheik seems no favourite 
of yours : perhaps you « will alter your mind 
presently. 

Half an hour passed and he did- not return: 
Belzoni inquired of the drivers where the guide 
was gone; they rephed they did not know. 
Another hour passed, no Scheik appeared; Bel- 
zoni was tired of waiting, and set off with his gun 
towards the plaee which he had seen the guide 
enter ; but before he reached the spot he heard the 

X 
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voices of men, women, and children ; and when he 
came nearer he saw a wall enclosing a great many 
houses ; and just within the gates there was a yard, 
in which were assembled all the chiefs of the 
villages, and many others, ntting on the ground, 
debating whether or not the strangers should be 
admitted, and the guide very busy in persuading 
them that they were but harmless people, and only 
come there to look after old stones. 

Owen. — My opinion is changed, mamma. I 
did not much like the conduct of the Scheik at 
first, but it seems he wished to make friends with 
the inhabitants of Zaboo, and that he was a brave 
fellow after all. I will not form a judgment so soon 
another time. 

Mas. A. — Endeavour to adhere to your reso- 
lution, my dear boy ; for it is not wise to form an 
unfavourable opinion upon too slight a foundation. 

On the arrival of Belzoni their whole attention 
was turned towards him, knd a perfect silence 
ensued. He walked straight forward, when they 
all rose without speaking a word, and gazed upon 
him in wonder and astonishment. He inquired 
who was their Scheik, when his guide pointed out 
three or four old men, telling him they were the 
Scheiks of the place. Belzoni shook hands with 
them ; some of the people received him with good 
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humour, and others went away murmuring. They 
inquired what he wanted. He told them he was a 
stranger, and merely came to visit the place, as he 
expected to find some stones belonging to his saa^ 
cestors, and hoped they should be friends. At the 
same time he sent his guide to fetch the camels, 
and on their arrival ordered coffee to be made. A 
fine carpet was spread upon the ground, and they 
became sociable by. degrees: in a short time the 
rest of the village had assembled: cows, camels, 
sheep, donkeys, men, women, and children, all 
gazing upon him in amazement. 

Emily. — The people had never seen a Frank 
before, I dare say. 

Mrs. a. — They were acquainted with Turks 
and other tribes of Arabs, but had never seen a 
Christian. They told Belzoni that he would see 
nothing there, but must go somewhere else; it 
seemed that they did not like the thought of his 
searching for stones* However they gave him a 
large bowl <if rice for his supper, and he lighted 
a wax candle, which surprised them very much, 
as they had never seen a candle before ; but they 
used him rather shabbily, for without saying a 
^ngle word they all rose up and walked off with 
the candle, leaving him in the dark, with his carpet 
and saddle to sleep on. This circumstance did 
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not distoib Us repose, aod the next moniing, after 
some little diffiealty, and many assaranoes that 
stones and not treasures were the objects of his 
search, Belzoni set off throu^ a thick wood of 
palm-trees, and trarersed many sandy plains, 
barren deserts, ruined edifices, and old towns ; but 
no Temple of cTupiter Ammon was to be seen, and 
he returned half in despair to Zaboo. 

Emily. — ^Did he fffoceed fiom thence to the 
Nile, mamma? 

Mrs. A.-^— Not immediately* By this time the 
inhabitants of the viUage of El Cassar, which i$ 
only separated from Zaboo by a high riook, were 
informed that a stranger had arrived there in search 
of treasure. They were all in an uproar imme- 
diately, and protested that he should never enter 
their village. 

BsBNARD.— How mortifying! What did Bel- 
zoni do ? 

Mrs. a. — A man who lived halfway between 
the two villages, and occasionaUy reported what 
was passing from one to the other, came to Bel- 
zoni and said there was a very large temple in the 
other village, which excited his ciuiosity; so he 
got the man to take a message from him to the 
Scheik and Cady, and tell them that he came to 
the Elloah to visit them ; that he was pot a so). 
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«dier, and that they would gratify him by appoint- 
ing a place where they might meet him the next 
morning. He then returned to the village, and 
the man to his habitation on the side of the rock. 

Emily. — I hope the Scheik and the Cady of El 
Cassar were pleased with Belzoni's message, and 
gave him a kind reception. 

Mrs. a. — The next morning our friend was 
informed that these two great people were 
coming towards Zaboo. He of course thought 
it favourable intelUgence, and hastened to meet 
^hem. The Scheik of the EUoah came first; he 
was a good-natured lookii^ man ; on horseback, 
dressed in red striped linen cloth, with pistols 
and gun : the Cady {Cady signifies justice of 
peace) was a rough k)oking feUow, clothed in 
green cloth and tiu*ban, and accoutred like his 
companion. After these two mighty personages 
came about twenty horsemen, and as many foot, 
all well armed. Having reached the village they 
dismounted, some mats were brought, and the 
chiefs seated themselves, whilst the attendants 
stood around. Belzoni presented the usual salute, 
SaUm Alieke, and was requested to sit down 
among them. They became very anxious to know 
what had brought him there, making many in- 
quiries, and it was a long time before they could 
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be assured that to aearch for antiquities was his; 
only motive. At last, however, Belzoni gained. his 
end, and obtained permission to enter their village. 
Having made a repast of coffee, the chiefs set off, 
and wh^i they were gone our antiquary prepared 
to follow them. He commenced his journey before 
sunset, passed over the sandy banks on the west of 
the village, crossed the plain, ascended the rocks 
which separate the two villages, and reached El 
Cassar on the evening of the tiext day. He was 
received by the Scheik, who was become quite 
friendly towards him, with somewhat like English 
hospitality : he begged him to sleep at his houtse, 
and sent him a large bowl of rice for his supper. 
Accordingly Belzoni accepted his invitation, though 
I do not know that he reposed more soundly upon 
the Sc^mk's mat than he had often done under a 
sand-bank, or upon a sugar-cane bed. 

Emily.— What sort of house had the Sehmk, 
mamma? 

Mks. a. — It was similar to the others, being 
made of mud ; a few beams of palm^ree kid 
across formed the roof, on the top of which was 
thrown a great quantity of straw with old mats 
over. They had much conversation together, aiid 
the Scheik told Belzoni in confidence, that it was 
the father of the Cady who had so strongly ob- 
jected to his visiting the ruins in their village. 
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On the following morning a long consultation 
took place, whether, he should or should not be 
allowed to examine them ; at length it was settled 
for the old man himself to accompany him, and 
they set off together. When they arrived at the 
spot Belzoni was much gratified by observing 
many ruins and fragments, which shewed that 
there had evidently been some magnificent edifice, 
and though little remained, he returned highly 
delighted, in the assurance that he had discovered 
the seat of the celebrated Temple of Jupiter 
Ammon. 

Bernakd. — Well, I am glad he succeeded, and 
I think that the man on the rocks deserved his 
very best thanks. Did Belsoni return to Zaboo? 

Mrs. a. — Yes: he expressed his gratitude to 
the old man who had conducted him to the ruins ; 
made several presents of coral, soap, and coffee to 
the Cady and the good-natured Scheik, and parted 
great friends with all the people at the village of 
El Cassar. An unfortunate accident happened to 
him as he was ascending the rock he had to pass 
on his way to Zaboo. 

Bernard.— What was that) mamfiia? 

Mrs. a. — ^His camel slipped its foot on one 
dde, and rolled down the rock the height of about 
twenty feet, taking his rider of course with him. 

Owen. — That was a very sad thing, for I dare 
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say these rocks were not like the sandy spot in 
Wady el Gamel, where his camel threw him before. 

Was Belzoni much hurt, mamma ? 

Mes. a. — Yes : he was very much bruised, and 
conveyed on a donkey to Zaboo, and there carried 
to the house of a Scheik, where he was accommo- 
dated in a narrow passage which led from the 
street door to a yard behind the house, his saddle 
as usual forming his only bed. This was a miserable 
place for any one in his condition, for the men^ 
women, children, buffaloes, cows, donkeys, goats, 
and dogs, passed backwards and forwards con- 
tinually, totally regardless of him. 

Bernaed. — I wish I could have given him my 
bed to lie upon. How long was it before he was 
well enough to be removed from that little dis- 
agreeable passage ? 

Mes. a. — In the course of a few days, though 
his side was still painful, they proceeded once 
more, and by short stages arrived in about a week 
in the valley of the Nile at the Bahr Yousef, which, 
if you remember, they had crossed before : on the 
evening of the same day they reached Sedmin. 

Emily. — Ah, Sedmin el Djabel, at the foot of 
the range of low mountains which forms the skirt 
of the desert, and where he had engaged his guide 
Scheik Grumar; then he was pretty near Beni- 
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sceuf, mamma^ aud when he gets there I expect 
his old friend Khalil Bey will take care of him, 
and be very glad to see him too. 

Mrs« a. — They arrived at Benisoeuf the next 
day. Belzoni did not remain long at that place, 
but embarked for Cairo, and thence proceeded to 
Rosetta. 

Emily. — Mrs. Belzoni was there, and she could 
take better care of him than any one else. 

Mas. A. — At length, having settled all his 
affairs in Eg3rpt, in 1819 our enterprizing traveller 
embarked for Europe. After an absence of twenty 
years he returned to his native country, and into 
the bosom of his family, from whence he departed 
for England; and I think we owe him many 
thanks for the amusement and instruction his 
" Researches'* have afforded us. 

Bebnabd. — So he actually reached England at 
last! And I learn from your account, mamma, 
that perseverance will enable us to do great things, 
which without it could never be done. 

Emily. — And I am glad, mother, to find you 
have proved the truth of your assertion, that 
patience conquers difficulties, and crowns all. our 
endeavours with success. 

Owen. — Belzoni was quite a boy when his 
attention was first turned to the science of hy- 
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draulics; otherwise he might never have gone 
into Egypt, for he went there, you know, mamma, 
in hopes of convincing the Bashaw that an hy- 
draulic machine would be of use to irrigate his 
fields. Had he not done so the great pyramid 
might have remained unopened a thousand years 
longer ; the tomb of Psammuthis, in the valley of 
Beban el Malook, might never have been explored ; 
and we should never have heard this amusing nar- 
rative of Belzoni's discoveries in Eg3rpt and Nubia. 

You see how much depends upon our youthful 
pursuits. 

Mrs. a. smiled and said : 

*' I grant it, and no plainer truth appears, 

'* Our most important are our earliest years." 



FINIS. 
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